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THE “SPIRITS” OF THE AGE, = 


BY MARY IRVING. 


The spirits of the “Rochester rappings ” have 
been agitating of late the hearts of the would-he 
wise and the credulous, and seem even to have 
groped their way into the “State of steady hab- 
its” The family of a worthy clergyman of Strat- 
ford has been favored by a mysterious visitation, 
probably from the legitimate descendants of the 
“Salem witches” that turned the heads of the 
good old Massachusetts divines, in the days of 
“anld lang syne.” 

Our human nature kindles at the first intima- 
tion of a peep into the unseen and the future, as 
the eye of a dungeon-caged captive at the first 
crash of his jailer’s key in hislock. An individ- 
ual instance may serve to illustrate the popular 
feeling in general, on this subject. 

“It is passing strange,” said an intelligent 
friend, a few months since—one who had visited 
and “held communion” with the “spirits” that 
shadow the footsteps of the Rochester damsels. 
“[ don’t really Jelieve in them,” she added, in 
answer to some expression of incredulity; “but 
[ tell you, investigation—mine, at least—can 
make nothing of it. The matter is wholly inex- 
plicable to me.” 

A young poet, who was listening to her, kin- 
dled at the suggestion. ‘“ And why may it not 
be truth?” he mused, upraising his fine eye, 
with its glance, perhaps, on the Past. “ Why 
may not the loved and lost speak to us this side 
the river of Death? We know they are with us. 
Why may not these human ears hear them—per- 
haps the eyes they loved behold them?” 

The organ here struck up its “merry Christ- 
mas” peal, and the /ére-a-téle of our little party 
was hushed, but not the thoughts it awakened. 

Our age has, in some points, well deserved its 
distinguishing title, “the utilitarian ”—the prac- 
tical, par excellence. The Greek, in the simple- 
hearted credulity of his Pantheism, used to ask 
pardon of the Dryad before rousing her dying 
shriek in the falling oak. What thinks the lum- 
berman of Maine, whistling among his crisping 
snows, of life in his pines, rustle they never so 
spiritually to the breath of the northwester ? 
Who could imagine Nymph or Naiad twining 
her white arms around the iron prow of the 
steamship that rales her old domain? What 
prairie plough thinks of turning up the “ men in 
green” from the “ virgin soil” of the West, dew- 
baptized and flower-sprinkled, from Eden’s first 
hour to this ? 

The world, in its infancy—like the mind in its 
childhood—distorted the shadows of realities 
into vague, supernatural unrealities. Philoso- 
phers of a certain school tell us, that these early 
illusions, (so-called,) in both instances, were, and 
are, bright reflections from the great ocean of a 
past existence, which we leave too far behind us 
in the journey of life. So sang that mighty in- 
terpreter of Nature, whom she has just taken to 
her bosom. Wordsworth, through a childhood 
of eighty years, ceased not to 

“ See the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters roll forevermore ! 

The theory is beautiful, but is it trae? Where 
philosophers, like “doctors, disagree,” the unin- 
itiated must await the result. 

But a new race seems to be springing up from 
the buried teeth of the old dragons of mythol- 
ozy and goblinology. Psychology, biology, and a 
host of mystic ologics beside, have arisen in flour- 
ishing array. An age cannot be called altogether 
practical, which threatens to exalt Mormonism 
into the sovereignty of a State; which swallows 
undigested, by the wholesale, the “ revelations” 
of Andrew Jackson Davis and his compeers, and 
the ten thousand contradictions of Clairvoyance 
& Co., enshrining their mysteries even within 
college walls, and which lifts ite ear timorously 
and tremulously at a roguish rap in Rochester or 
Stratford, 

“The power of a strong mind over a weak” 
one has filled the world with mysteries enough, 
before and since it sent Leonora Galignani to 
the stake forsorcery. Mind is itself a mystery. 
Life is a mystery. Whence came we? Whither 
are we going? What is our life-mission in this 
strange world? These are mysteries which the 
world’s wisdom for ages has striven to fathom, 
and striven vainly, whenever it has thrown aside 
the only talisman of Truth. That talisman is 


faith in the Book which bids us “believe not ev- 
ery spirit, but try the spirits.” 

We feel that our lives have been given us at 
the era of great discoveries. We seem like a 
blindfolded child in the portico of a vast temple, 
whose gigantic area he measures by the empty 
echoes his own shout wakes, as he gropes along 
toward its walls. We are looking forward to the 
solution of yet unread problems in the volume 
of Mind, as well as of Matter, and, perhaps, not 





unreasonably. But, while voices come from the 
leaf-barks that float on the waves of popular ex- 
citement, crying, “Lo here! or lo there!” it is 
fitting to remember that there is one guiding 
Spirit, mighty in all knowledge, ever present 
with the humblest heart. We need not wander 
and stumble in dark labyrinthine paths to find 
Truth. 

We are told of “ministering spirits” b 
the lips that cannot lie; and it wire . sateiiage 
to doubt their mission. But they come never to 
torment or terrify—they hold no communion 
with the eye or ear of sense. In that solemn 
hour when the soul hovers half-way between two 
worlds, when the veil of earthly vision grows 
transparent with the dawning light of eternity, 
it may be—it must be—that revealings through 
that veil are sometimes given. 

A little girl, in a family of my acquaintance, & 
lovely and precocious child, lost her mother at an 
age too early to fix the loved features in her re- 
membrance. She was frail as beautiful: and as 
the bud of her heart unfolded, it seemed, as if 
won by that mother’s prayers to turn instinctively 
heavenward. The sweet, conscientious, and 
prayer-loving child was the idol of the bereaved 
family. But she faded away early. She would 
lie upon the lap of the friend who took a mother’s 
kind care of her, and, Winding one wasted arm 
about her neck, would say, “ Now tell me about 
my mamma!” And when the oft-told. tale 
had been repeated, she would ask, softly, “ Take 
me into the parlor; I want to see my mamma !” 
The request was never refused; and the affec- 
tionate sick child would lie for hours, contented} 
gazing on her mother’s portrait. But 7 


“ Pale and wan she grew, and weakly— 
Bearing all her pains so meekly, 

That t> them she still grew dearer, 
As the trial-hour drew nearer.” 


That hour came at last, and the weepi S 
‘ Pate. the 


hors assembled to see the little child 
dew of death 


Was already on the flower, as its 


her mother’s bosom. 


not doubt it now!” 


the light of Eternity. 
May, 1850. 
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THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF GEORGE W. JULIAN, OF INDIANA, 


DELIVERED IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MAY 14, 1850, 
IN 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
on the Presid-nt?s Message transmitting the Consti- 
tution of California. 


Mr. JULIAN said: 


the strongest anti-slavery districts in the Union, 
I feel called upon to &xpress, as nearly as may be, 
the views and feelings of my constituents, in ref- 
erence to the exciting and painfully-interesting 
question of slavery. Iam not vain enough to sup- 
pose that anything I may say will influence the 
action of this Committee; yet I should hereafter 
reproach myself were [ to sit here day after day, 
and week after week, till the close of the session, 
listening to the monstrous heresies, and I am 
tempted to say the impudent bluster, of Southern 
gentlemen, without confronting them on this floor 
with a becoming protest in the name of the peo- 
ple J have the honor to represent. Sir, what is 
the language with which these gentlemen have 
greeted our ears for some months past? The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Cuineman] 
tells us, that less pauperism and crime abound in 
the South than in the North, and that there never 
has existed a higher state of civilization than is 
now exhibited by the slaveholding States of this 
Union ; and so in love is he with his “peculiar in- 
stitution,” which thus promotes the growth of 
civilization by turning three millions of human 
beings into savages, and prevents them from be- 
coming paupers by converting them into brutes, 
that he gives out the threat, doubtless in behalf 
of his Southern friends, that unless they are per- 
mitted, under national sanction, to extend their 
accursed system over the virgin soil of our Ter- 
ritories, they will block the wheels of Govern- 
ment, revolutionize the forms of legislation, and 
involve this nation in the horrors of civil war. 
Nay, he goes farther, and anticipating the tri- 
umph of Northern arms, and comparing the van- 
quished “chivalry” to the Spartans at Ther- 
mopyl, he kindly furnishes the future historian 
with the epitaph which is to tell posterity the sad 
story of slaveholding valor: “ Here lived and died 
as noble a race as the sun ever shone upon,’ fighting 
(he should have added) for the extension and per- 
petuation of human bondage! 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] 

manifests an equal devotion to the controlling in- 
terest of the South. He declares that he “re- 
gards slavery as a great moral, social, political, and 
religious blessing—a blessing to the slave and a 
blessing to the master.” The celebrated John 
Wesley was so “fanatical” as to declare that 
“slavery is the sum of all villanies”” Had he 
lived in this enlightened age and Christian land, 
he would have learned that, on the contrary, it is 
the sum of all blessings. He would have been 

told that even the Bible sanctions it as a Divine 
institution. Southern gentlemen remind us that 
it “ existed in the tents of the Patriarchs, and in 

the households of His own chosen people ;” that 

“it was established by decree of Almighty God,” 

and “is sanctioned in the Bible—in both Testa- 
ments—from Genesis to Revelation ;” and so sa- 
credly is it to be cherished, that we in the North 

are not allowed to give utterance to our deepest 
moral convictions respecting it. My friend from 

Mississippi graciously admits.that we think sla- 

very an evil; but he adds, “ Very well, think so; 

hut keen your thoughts to yourselves.” Thus,in the 

imperative mond and characteristic style of a slave- 

driver are we to be silenced. In this “ freest na- 

tion on earth,” our thoughts must be suppressed 

by this slaveholding inquisition. We must, | 

suppose, make a bonfire of the writings of Whit- 

tier, and expurgate our best literature. Indeed, 

to be consistent, and in order to eradicate every 

trace of “fanaticism” from the minds of the people, 

we must blot out the history of the American 

Revolution, and “keep our liberty a secret,” lest 

we should give offence to the immaculate institu- 

tion of the South. Of other institutions of s0- 

ciety we may speak with the utmost freedom. 

We may talk of Northern labor and Northern 

pauperism. We may advocate with tongue and 

pen the most radical schemes of reform, and thus 


“ Mother!” she cried, with surprise and trans- 
port in her tone—and passed with that breath to 


Said a distinguished divine, who stood by that 
bed of joyous death, “If I had never believed in 
the ministration of departed ones before, 1 could 


“Peace I leave with you,” said the wisest 
Spirit that ever passed from earth to Heaven. 
Let us be at “peace” amid the spirit-mysteries 
and questionings on which flis eye shall soon shed 


Mr. Cuairman: Representing, as I do, one of 


seat on this floor, ] have on more occasions than 
ove heard Southern gentlemen denounce Jeffer- 
san as a sophist, and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence asa humbug. And some of these gentlemen, 
strange to tell, coolly style themselves Democrats ! 
Why, we are told that so far from being created 
equal, men are not created at all. Adam alone 
was 8 created man. Neither are men born. In- 
fants are born, and grow up to the estate of man- 
hood ; but men are neither born nor created. The 
equality of men is declared to be absurd for other 
reasons. Some men, we are told, are taller than 
others, some of a fairer complexion, some more 
richly endowed with intellect ; as if the author of 
the Declaration of Independence had meant to af- 
firm that men are equal in respect to their physi- 
cal or intellectual peculiarities ! 

Mr. Chairman, | will speak seriously. I need 
not further multiply these examples of Southern 
opinion and feeling. 1 have brought them for- 
ward because, while the cry of “ Northern fanati- 
cism” is incessantly ringing in our ears, I desire 
the country to judge whether a much larger share 
of fanaticism does not exist in the Southern 
States; and whether this slaveholding fanaticism 
is not infinitely less excusable than that which 
prevails in the North. Sir, I can respect the man 
who, under the impulse of philanthropy or patriot- 
ism,.deals his ill-judged blows at am institution 
which is crushing the dearest rights of millions, 
and now seeks at all hazards to curse new regions 
with its presence ; but it is difficult to respect the 
slaveholder, who, with his foot upon the neck of 
his brother, sits down with his Bible in one hand 
and his metaphysics in the other, to argue with 
me, that the truths of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence are mere sophisms, and that the forcible strip- 
ping of three millions of human beings of all their 
rights, even their humanity itself, receives the 
sanction of the Almighty, and isa blessing to both 
tyrant aud slave. This is a species of fanaticism 
above all others the most distasteful, the most pre- 
posterous, the most revolting. I will not under- 
take to combat these absurdities of its champions; 
for it has been said truly, that to argue with men 
who have renounced the use and authority of rea- 
son, and whose philosophy consists in holding 
humanity in contempt, is like administering med- 
icine to the dead, or endeavoring to convert an 
atheist by Scripture. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear much of Northern and 

Southern aggression Nothing is more current 
in Southern speeches and newspapers than the 
charge that the people of the free States are ag- 
gressing upoa the rights of the South; and this 
Union, it seems, is to be dissolved, unless these 
aggressions shall cease. On the other hand, the 
people of the free States charge the South with 
being the aggressor, and plead not guilty to the 
indictment of the slaveholders. Now, how stands 
the case? Whois the aggressor? This is the 
question to be solved, and the one I propose 
mainly to examine. I wish to do this fairly and 
dispassionately ; for I am fully aware of the dif- 
ferences of opinion which prevail in regard to it, 
resulting, perhaps necessarily, from the different 
circumstances of the parties. 
The charge of Northern aggression I certainly 
deny. It has no just foundation. Neither is the 
charge of Southern aggression, perhaps, fully and 
strictly true. The truth rather seems to be, 
that under the lead of Southern counsels, both 
sections of the Union have united in enlarging 
and aggrandizing the slave power. This prop- 
osition | shall endeavor to establish. 


What are these Northern aggressions of which 
we have heard somuch complaint? Of what hos- 
tile acts do they consist? Have the people of the 
free States attempted to interfere, by law, with 
slavery in the South? This charge, I am aware, 
is frequently brought against us. You can 
scarcely open a newspaper from that quarter in 
which it is not gravely made. It has been again 
and again denied by Northern men on this floor, 
but Southern gentlemen still continue to repeat 
it. Sometimes it is preferred against the people 
of the North generally, but more frequently 
against a comparatively small portion of them as 
the Free Soil party. The charge is utterly un- 
founded in truth. The Whigs and Democrats of 
the North, as well as the Free Soil men, disclaim all 
right on the part of Congress to touch theinstitu- 
tion of slavery where it exists. We all agree 
that the subject 1s beyond our control. As regards 
the naked question of constitutional power, Con- 
gress has no more right to abolish slavery in 
South Carolina, than it has to abolish free schools 
in Massachusetts—no more right to support slave- 
ry in one State than in the other. It is an insti- 
tution dependent wholly upon State sovereignty, 
with which the General Government has no more 
concern than with slavery in Russia or Austria. 
It is true, that some of us in the North claim the 
right to assault slavery with moral weapons, even 
in the States. When the slaveholder says to us 
that on this subject we must keep our thoughts to 
ourselves, we shall obey him if it suitsus. We 
have a right to employ those moral forces by 





assail every existing form of civilization. We may 
discourse freely of things even the most sacred, 
as the Supreme Being, His attributes and provi- 
dence—yes, in this boasted land of free speech, 
we may deny his existence, or blaspheme his 
name by invoking his sanction of the most 
Heaven-daring crimes; but American slavery is 
an institution so precious, so beneficent, 0 exalt- 
ed among the ordinances of God, so “sanctioned 
and sanctified by the legislation of two hundred 
years,” that Northern men are not permitted to 
breathe an honest whisper against it. We must 
hold our tongues and seal our lips before the 
majesty of this Southern Moloch, lest he should 
lose some of the victims which otherwise his 
worshippers might sacrifice upon his blood- 
stained altar. Oh! the devouring loveliness, the 
enrapturing beauties, the unspeakable /eatuudes 
of the “patriarchal institution!’ And what a 
blessed thing it must be to live in the pure atmos- 
phere and under the clear sky of the South, 
feasting upon philosophy and reason, far removed 
from the folly and “fanaticism” of the North ! 

And the gentleman from Mississippi, like his 
friend from North Oarolina, is in favor of extend- 
ing the blessings of slavery at all hazards. The 
South will not submit to be girdled round by free 
soil ; and if we dare to thwart her purpose, we are 
reminded of the struggle of our fathers against 
British tyranny. Southern gentlemen point us 
to the battle-fields of our Revolution, and bid us 
beware. A Northern man, especially if disposed 
to be “ fanatical,” would suppose that our South- 
ern brethren would avoid such allusions. Our 
fathers, it is true, resisted the aggressions of the 
mother country “at all hazards, and to the last 
extremity ;’ but their resistance was not in be- 
half of slavery, but freedom. Mr. Madison de- 
clared, in 1783, that “it was the boast and pride 
of America that the rights for which she contend- 
ed were the rights of human nature.” And Mr. 
Jefferson said, that “ one hour” of this American 
slavery, which has been so recently transfigured 
into all blessedness, “ is fraught with more misery 
than ages of that which we rose in rebellion to 
oppose.” In speaking of an apprehended struggle 
of the blacks to rid themselves of their bondage, 
he affirmed that “the Almighty has no attribute 
which can take sides with us in such a contest.” 
Yet Southern gentlemen appeal to our Revolu- 
tionary history as a warning to us, and a justifi- 
cation of a war on their part, not for the es- 
tablishment, but. for the subversion of liberty, 
and the destruction of “the rights of human na- 
ture,” by the indefinite extension over free lands 


Jefferson abhorred. All this to Northern men 
seems strange. 


the South. 


become “ sectional ;” and a distinguished 


oar libe 

our liberty. 
discovered that this supposed 
dom is in fact an engine 
dreaded instrument by 
broken into ents. How we should 








of that system of bondage which the very soul of 


As a specimen of Southern phi- 
losophy it may be very creditable to politicians 
from that quarter, and it may appeal powerfully 
to their patriotism, but we cannot comprehend it. 
Nothing short of the serene understanding and 
uvclouded vision of a slaveholder can penetrate 
into the marrow of such arguments in defence of 


‘The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moron] 
makes war upon the ballot-box. He says it =~ 
gentle- 
man in the other end of the Capitol, after charging 
it with being the parent of the anti-slavery agita- 
tion and its apprehended disasters to the country, 
pronounces it “ worse than Pandora’s box.” e 
in the North have been taught that a. constitu- 
tional majority should rule. We believe this 
principle lies at the foundation of our free system 
of Government. We havebeen so “ fanatical” 
the ballot-box as the palladium of 
But our slaveholding brethren have 

safeguard of free- 
of mischief. It is the 
which this Union is to be 
I get | Southern 
along in a Democratic Government without it, I 


which reforms of every kind are carried forward. 

We understand the power of opinion. We be- 

lieve, in the language of Dr. Channing, that 

“opinion is stronger than Kings, mobs, Lynch- 

laws, or any other laws for the suppression of 

thought and speech ;” and that, “ whoever spreads 

through his circle, be that circle wide or narrow, 

just opinions and views respecting slavery, hast- 

eng its fall” Sir, it is not only our right, but 

ow duty, to give utterance to our cherished 

moral convictions; and if slavery, rooted as it is 

in the institutions and opinions of the South, can- 

not brave the growing disapprobation of Christen- 

dom, let it perish. And it will perish. If by 

“resnacting the law of God,” we can prevent its 

extension, the South will be constrained to adopt 

some plan of gradual emancipation. She will 

realize forcibly the important fact, which she now 

endeavors to overlook, that truth, justice, hamani- 

ty, and the spirit of the age, are all leagued 

against her system. I will not harbor the impious 

thought that an institution, so freighted with 

wretchedness and wo, is to be perpetuated under 

the providence of God. I cannot adupt a principle 

that would dethrone the Almighty, and make 

Satan the governor of the morak world. It is 

“the fool” who “hath said in his heart there is 

no God” Nor do we mean to be silenced by the 

hackneyed argument that slavery is a civil institu- 

tion, ani therefore none of our business. We 

deny that the public laws of a community can 

sanctify oppression, or stifle the expression of 
our sympathy for the oppressed. Your slavery, 

when intrenched behind your institutions, is still 

‘slavery ; and although your laws may uphold it, 

they cannot repeal that Christian law which 

teaches the universal brotherhood of our race. 

But while I thus frankly avow these sentiments, I 

repeat what I have already said, that the people 
-of the North claim no right, through the action 

of the General Government, to interfere with 

slavery in the slaveholding States. We most 

emphatically disavow any such purpose. Are we, 

then, guilty of aggression upon the rights of the 
slaveholder ? 

We are charged with violating the clause in 
the Fedéral Constitution relative to fugitives 
from labor. This is among the gravest accusa- 
tions preferred against us. Sir, this clause, and 
the act of Congress made in pursuance of it, have 
been eluborately argued and solemnly ad judicated 
upon in the highest court of the nation. Our 
duty in the free States has been made so plain 
that a child may understand it. I would not 
refer to this subject, which has been so often dis- 
cussed on this floor, and repeat what has been 
so often ssid, were it not for the unending clamor 
of the Sduth against us. We are driven to a 
repetitionof the grounds of our defence. We say 
the pronmy sarod may come upon our soil in pur- 
suit of hig fugitive, and take him if he is able, either 
with or without warrant, and we are not allow- 
ed to interfere in the race. “ Hands off” is our 
covenant, and the whole of it. If the owner sees 
fit to su¢ Out a warrant, he must go before a Uni- 
ted States officer with his complaint. It is not 
the duty of our State magistrates to aid him, the 
par A of the clause in question depending 
exclusively upon Federal authority. I think I 
state fairly the opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the of Prigg vs. the State of Pennsylvania. 
Now, if Congres alone can provide for the exe- 
cution of this clause through Federal jurisdiction, 
and the State magistrates of the North are under 
no obligations to interfere, is it a violation of the 
constitutional rights of the South for us to pass 
laws prohibiting such interference? I would like 
to haye Southern gentlemen answer this question ; 
for [ insist upon it, that if the Federal Constitu- 
tion not require them to assist in the recapture 
of wes, it cannot be an on upon 
ts to withhold such assistance, and 
thus main 











iif n the position of neutrality, or non- 
r eae Was going down. The little chest heaved | am not able to explain ; and I regret that South- , assigned them by the Constitution. Can 
red . _ | €rn gentlemen, whose minds are free from any that the Northern States have any other 
= ‘0 you know me, darling ?” sobbed, close in | “ cal” influence, have not seen fit to en-| duties to perform than those which the Constitu- 
on ear, the voice that was dearest ; but it.awoke ghten us on that subject. _ | tiohitself imposes? Is slavery so endeared to us 
the mr. Allat once a brightness, as if from Gentleman from Greorgia [Mr. Wettnorn| we must volunteer in its support? Sir, in ex- 
upper world, burst over the child’s colorless | assailsthe dogma that “men are created equal:” | amining this question, the constitutional rights of 
elids flashed open, the lips | he styles it “a mystical postulate,” our South, and the corresponding constitutional 

ttle the wan, ng beaie. few up, in the fathers regarded i as a evident truth. They, | obligations of the North, are the only legitimate 
bi one’s last impulsive ‘ort, as she looked | I suppose, lived Tad cotighe of political wt! b matters of consideration. No free State has as 
ereingly into the far above. dom ; for, since I have had the honor to occupy a! yet passed any laws discharging fugitives from the 





service they owe by the laws of other States, or 
preventing their recapture; and if this is not 
done, there can be no reasonable ground of com- 
plaint against the North. According to the deci- 
sion alluded to, the fugitive may be recaptured 
without warrant, and, without any trial of his 
tights by jury or otherwise, carried into slavery. 
This manifestly exposes the colored people of the 
free States to the Southern kidnapper. They 
have the right, which belongs to all communities, 
to guard the liberties of their own Citizens; and 
if, for this purpose, some of them have passed laws 
against the kidnapping of free persons as slaves, 
and providing a trial by jary to determine the 
question whether the party claimed is or is not 
a slave, is it an aggression upon Southern rights? 
When the free colored citizens of the North visit 
the ports of South Carolina, they are thrown into 
prison, and sometimes even sold into slavery. 
This, if I mistake not, is justified by the South 
on the ground of a necessary police regulation. 
Have not the Northern States a right to establish 
their police regulations, to secure the rights of 
their citizens? Are not police regulations in 
behalf of liberty as justifiable as police regultions 
in behalf of slavery ? 

As regards the enticement of slaves from their 
masters, the number of such cases is small. 
Neither the States, nor the masg¢ of their citizens, 
are accountable, dr have any connection whatever 
with such transactions. The great majority of 
escapes are prompted by other causes than North- 
ern interference. The slave has the power of 
locomotion, and the instinct to be free; and it 
would indeed be wonderful did he not, of his own 
will and by his own efforts, struggle for the prize 
of which he has been robbed. That men will 
strive to better their condition is a law of nature. 
The flight of the bondman is a necessary conse- 
quence of the oppression under which he groans. 
Blame not the North for this, but blame your di- 
abolical system, which impiously tramples under 
foot the God-given rights of men. Upbraid na- 
ture, for she is always “agitating” the question 
of slavery, and persuading its victims to flee. 
You hold three millions of your fellow-beings as 
chattels. You shut out from them the light of 
the Bible, and degrade and brutalize them to the 
extent of your power, for your system requires it, 
You deny them that principle of eternal justice, a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. You 
sunder their dearest relations, separating at your 
will husbands and wives, parents and children. 
And do you suppose the poor slave, smarting 
under these wrongs, will not seek deliverance by 
fight? And when, through peril and starvation, 
he finds his way among us, panting for that lib- 
erty for which our fathers poured out their blood, 
do you imagine we shall drop our work and join 
in the chase with his Christless pursuers? Sir, 
there is no power on earth that can induce us 
thus to take sides with the oppressor. Such, I 
rejoice to believe, is the public sentiment of the 
North, that I care not what laws Congress may 
enact, the slave-hunter will find himself unaided. 
The free States will observe faithfully the com- 
promises of the Constitution. They will give up 
their soil as a hunting ground for the slaveholder, 
suspending their sovereignty that hemay give free 
chase to his fugitive. They will pass no law to 
discharge him from the service he may legally 
owe to his claimant, or to hinder hisrecapture. But 
we will not actively codperate against the unhappy 
victim of your tyranny. And if Southern gentle- 
men mean to insist upon such active codperation on 
our part, as a condition of their continuing in the 
Union, they may as well, in my judgment, begin 
to look about them for some way of getting out of 
it on the best terms they can. Under no cir- 
cumstances, I trust, will we yield to their de- 
mand. 

Another intolerable aggression with which the 

North is charged is that of scattering incendiary 

publications in the South, designed to incite 

insurrections among the slaves. The Southern 

gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ross] has 

paraded this charge in the most hideous colors. 

My friend from North Carolina has also been 

quite graphic in setting it forth, declaring that 

the free States “‘keep up and foster in, their bo- 

soms Abolition societies, whose main purpose is to 

scatter firebrands ee the South, to incite 

servile insurrections, and stimulate by licentrous 

pictures our negroes to invade the persons of our 

white women.” Sir, this is a serious accusation, 

and if true, the South unquestionably has a right 

to complain. I will not charge the gentleman 

with fabricating it, but I regret that he did not 

produce the evidence on which he felt authorized 

to make it. I deny the charge. I deny that the 

free States “keep up and foster in their bosoms 

Abolition societies,’ for any purpose. The Abo- 

lition societies, now known as such, belong to 

what is called the Garrison school. The North- 

ern States are no more responsible for their do- 

ings than the Southern States. Unlike all other 

parties in the North, they lay down their plat- 

form outside of the Constitution, and hold that the 

freedom of the black race can only be accomplished 

by its overthrow; but they rely upon moral force 

alone for the triumph of their cause. I deny that 

they are guilty of inciting, or of wishing to incite, 

servile insurrections, or of scattering firebrands 

among the slaves, or licentious pictures. These 

Abolitionists are generally the friends of peace, 

non-resistants, the enemies of violence and blood; 

and they would regret as much as any people in 

the Union to see a servile war set on foot by the 

millions in the land of slavery. I will add further, 

while dissenting entirely from their doctrines, 

that they have among them some of the purest 

and most gifted men in the nation. But is the 

charge meant for the Free Soil party of the 

North? Are they the incendiaries complained 

of, and their doctrines the firebrands which have 

been scattered in the South? We hold that 

Congress should abolish slavery in this District, 

prevent its extension beyond its present limits, 

refuse the admission of any more slave States, 

and that the Government should relieve itself 
from all responsibilty for the existence or support 
of slavery where it has the constitutional power 
thus to relieve itself, leaving it a State institution, 

dependent upon State sovereignty exclusively. 
We are for non-intervention in its true sense. 
Such is our creed, and we proclaim it North and 
South. If it is incendiary, then are we guilty, 
for our newspapers circulate in the slaveholding 
States. If our faith is a firebrand, we have scat- 
tered it, not among your slaves, who are unable 
to read, but among their owners. Acting within 
the Constitution, and resolving not to go beyond its 
granted powers, we mean to avail ourselves of a 
free press to disseminate our views far and wide. 
If truth is incendiary, we shall still proclaim it; 
if our constitutional acts are firebrands, we shall 
nevertheless do our duty. Sir, this charge has 
been conceived in the diseased brain of the slave- 
holder, or the sickly conscience of the doughface. 
I reiterate my denial that any party in the free 
States has labored to bring about a war between 
the two races in the South. lam aware that we 
have our ultra men among us, nor dol pretend to 
justify all they have done. They must answer 
for themselves, and cannot involve the North in 
their responsibility. But there is no party inthe 
free States that harbors any such purpose, or 
that would not shudder at the contemplation of 
so merciless and heart-appalling @ project. 

Passing over the subject of slavery in this Dis- 
trict, which I shall notice in a different connec- 
tion, I come now to the Wilmot Proviso. This 
would seem to be the sum of all wrongs = out- 
rages—the aggression of aggressions—the mon- 
ster that, if wot at once throttled and destroyed, 
is to rend the Union asunder. Let us once more 
look it in the face, take its dimensions, and con- 
template its supposed power of mischief. This 
Wilmot Proviso has been much discussed in Con- 
gress, and throughout the country; it might be 
thought, by this time, a stale topic; yet it is far 
from being an uninteresting one, as the continual 
discussion of it here evinces. Endeavoring as 
much as possible to lay aside passion, I would say 
to Southern gentlemen, “ Let us reason together,” 
Suppose this alarming measure should pass 
through both Houses of Congress, and receive the 
Executive sanction, I ask —— a — 
the aggression upon the guarantied rights of the 
South ? Would not every slave State still retain 
its sovereignty over its peculiar institution? 
Would not the rights of the master, as sanctioned 
by local law, remain unimpaired? Look next 
at the constitutional compromises. The free 
States bound themselves to allow you to pursue 
your fugitives upon their soil. Would the adop- 
tion of the Proviso affect, in the smallest 
this right? We agreed that you might carry 
on—or, if you please, that we would join you in 
carrying on—the slave trade, for twenty years. 
We faithfully lived up to this compromise; and 
there is, long since, an end of it. Of course, the 
Proviso ‘da hate nothing to do with it. Lastly, 
it was stipulated that every five of your slaves, 












maintain that these subjects of taxation, repre- 
sentation, and the recovery of fugitives, are the 
only matters touching which Congress can con- 
stitutionally legislate in favor of slavery. So far, 
I admit, our fathers compromised the freedom of 
the black race, and involved the free States in the 
political obligation to uphold slavery. Beyond 
these express compromises, they did not go, nor 
design to go. They yielded thus much to the 
South, under the impelling desire for union, be- 
lieving that the powers of the Government, with 
the exceptions expressly made, would be “ active- 
ly and perpetually exerted on the side of free- 
dom,” and that slavery would gradually cease to 
exist in the country. I do not speak of this as 
matter of conjecture. As early as 1774, Mr. Jef- 
ferson declared that “the abolition of domestic 
slavery is the greatest object of desire in these 
colonies ;” and the opinion was then common 
throughout the country that this object could be 
attained by discontinuing the importation of slaves 
from abroad. The action of the memorable Con- 
gress of this year, and popular movements in all 
the colonies, about this time, evinced a very de- 
cided determination to carry into practice this 
non importation policy. This, I presume, will he 
denied by no one. Our revolutionary struggle 
commenced soon afterwards; and, basing its jus- 
tification upon the inalienable* rights of man, it 
could not fail to give an impulse-to the spirit of 
liberty favorable to the abolition of slavery in 
the colonies. After the war was over, Mr. Jeffer 
son himself declared that such had been its ten- 
dency. Indeed, our fathers could not avoid see- 
ing that slavery was practically at war with the 
Declaration of Independence, and their own ex- 
ample in resisting the tyranny ofe Britain. In 
1787 the Federal Constitution was framed, and it 
is a noteworthy fact, that the word slave is not to 
be found in it. According to Mr. Madison, this 
word wag studiously omitted, to avoid the appear- 
ance of a sanction, by the Federal Government, 
of the idea “that there could be property in man? 
This circumstance, it seems to me, is very signifi- 
cant. The Constitution is so guardedly framed, 
that, were slavery at any moment to cease to ex- 
ist, scarcely a clause or a word would require to 
be changed. Who does not see in this, that 
whilst our fathers were framing a Constitution 
that was to last for ages, the idea stood out palpa- 
bly before their minds, that the days of slavery 
were numbered? Be it remembered, too, that 
at the time the Constitution was adopted, slavery 
had already been abolished, or measures had been 
taken for its abolition, in seven of the thirteen col- 
onies; and at the very time the Convention which 
formed the Constitution was in session, maturing 
its provisions, the Congress of the Confederation 
was sitting at New York, enacting the celebrated 
Ordinance by which territory enough for five 
large States was forever consecrated to freedom. 
Every inch of soil which the Government then 
owned was, by this Ordinance, made free, and a 
preponderance secured in favor of the North of 
twelve non-slaveholding to only six slaveholding 
States. Thus we see, that the time the Govern- 
ment was about to enter upon its career, and to 
exemplify the spirit of its founders, slavery was 
a receding power, a decaying interest, a perishing 
institution. Not chains and stripes, but freedom, 
was the dominant idea, the great thought of our 
fathers. They would have been astounded at the 
suggestion that slavery was to be perpetuated in 
this country, as the source of all blessings, and 
lauded as “the corner-stone of our republican 
edifice.” It was among them, and had been 
forced upon them by the mother country ; and 
not being able immediately to get rid of it, it was 
to be tolerated and endured, till measures could be 
taken for its final extirpation from the land. 
And if they regarded it as a curse, and did not 
expect it to be perpetuated where it then existed, 
much less did they imagine that it was to be car- 
ried into new regions under the sanction of the 
Government of their formation, and become the 
great central power and all-absorbing interest of 
the nation. Sir, the thought is monstrous, that 
the Northern States, when reluctantly agreeing 
to those compromises by which slavery received a 
qualified support in the old States, intended that 
those compromises should afterwards be indefi- 
nitely extended over the American continent. 
Let tt be borne in mind, 2180, as corroborating | 
the view under consideration, that the founders 
of our Government had no expectation that the 
boundaries of the United States, as established 
by the treaty of 1783, would ever be enlarged. 
There is not one syllable of evidence, either in 
the Constitution itself, or the history of its for- 
mation, to justify the idea that the acquisition of 
foreign territory was contemplated. This has 
been admitted by distinguished Sorthern gentle- 
men in this Hall, and in the other end of the 
Capitol. Mr. Jefferson seems to have entertained 
this view ; for he questioned the power of the na- 
tion to annex foreign territory without an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. I deduce from this the 
obvious and inevitable conclusion, that the Con- 
stitution was made for the United States as then 
bounded, and that the compromises on the subject 
of slavery, to which the Northern States assented, 
had reference alone to the slavery of the then 
slaveholding States; the slavery that was dwin- 
dling and perishing under the weight of its own 
acknowledged evils; the slavery that our fathers 
prevented from spreading into the only territory 
then belonging to the Government; the slavery 
that was almost universally expected, at no very 
distant day, to be swept from the Republic. The 
adoption of the Wilmot Proviso, therefore, would 
be in harmony with the Constitution, with the 
views and expectations of the people at the time 
of its formation, and with the Declaration of In- 
dependence, on which our fathers planted them- 
selves in their struggle against a foreign yoke. It 
is impossible to escape this conclusion without 
contradicting the truth of history, and branding 
the founders of the Government as hypocrites, 
who, after having paraded the rights of man be- 
fore the world, and achieved their own freedom, 
deliberately went to work to found an empire of 
slaves. And yet Southern gentlemen speak of 
the restriction of slavery as an aggression upon 
their rights! What makes this charge look still 
worse is the fact, that, the supreme power of legis- 
lation by Congress over the Territories of the 
Government has been uniformly exercised from 
its beginning till the year 1848, and acquiesced 
in by all its departments. The power in ques- 
tion—that of restricting slavery—was exercised 
in 1787; it was exercised in 1820; it was exer- 
cised in the passage of the resolutions annexing 
Texas in 1845, and inits most objectionable form ; 
and it was again exercised in 1848, with the 
sanction of a slaveholding President. And still 
we are told that the passage of the Proviso would 
be such an intolerable outrage as to justify the 
dissolution of the Union! 

Mr. Chairman, I have now briefly noticed most 
of the alleged aggressions of the North. The 
historical facts 1 have brought forward, bearing 
upon the question of slavery-restriction, have 
been often presented ; but they cannot be too often 
repeated, or too carefully remembered, in the 
present crisis. Sir, it is as true at this day as at 
any former period of our history, that “a fre- 
quent recurrence to first principles is absolutely 
necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty.” 

If my time would allow, I would turn now to 
the other side of the picture, and contemplate that 
policy and some of those acts by which slavery, 
instead of wearing out its life within its original 
limits, has been transplanted into new regions, 
fostered by the Government as a great national 
interest, and interwoven with the whole fabric of 
its policy. I would refer to the cessions of North 
Carolina and Georgia, out of which three slave 
States were carved, and from time to time admit- 
ted into the Union, by the aid of Northern votes, 
in violation of the faith upon which it had been 
consummated ; the like admission of three large 
slaveholding States from the territory of Louisi- 
ana; the acquisition and admission of Florida, in 
obedience to the demands of the slaveholding in- 
terest ; the annexation of slaveholding Texas, by 
the help of Northern votes, containing territory 
enough for five or six large States ; the existence, 
in the District of Colnmbia, of slavery and the 
infamous traffic in slaves for nearly half a cen- 
tury, by the ‘permission of the free States, and 
the present disposition to tolerate these curses 
still longer ; the payment of large sums of money 
by the United States for fagitive slaves that have 
sought a refage among the Creek and Seminole 
Indians; the protection and defence of slavery on 
the high seas, under the flag of the Union, thus 
nationalizing an institution local to the States in 
which it exists, and to which the Federal power 
does not extend; the attempts of the United 
States to obtain pay for slaves eae. | into Can- 
ada and Mexico, and the espousal of the cause of 
slavery in Cuba, in order at the same time to per- 
petuate it in our own land of freedom ; 
the law of 1807, involving the North in the obli- 





for the purposes of taxation and re gation to support the coastwise slave trade; the 
should be counted equal to three of our citizens. | expulsion by the Federal Government and North- 
Most obviously. of the Proviso would | ern assistance of various Indian tribes from eight 
not invalidate of the South growing | or nine Southern States, and the extension of 
out of this e old slave S slavery over vast regions of their soil, where it 
and those subsequently admitted, wouldretain all’) could not go before; tue celebrated Florida war, 
the advantages of the original bargain. Now, I! waged and carried on for the exclusive benefit 


of slaveholders, and which cost the nation the 
estimated sum of forty millions of dollars, drawu 
chietly from the pockets of the people of the free 
States ; the Mexican war, which, so far as theslave- 
holding States were concerned, was embarked in 
for the acquisition of territory into which they de- 
signed to carry the institution of slavery ; the sup- 
pression of the right of petition and the freedom of 
Speech in this House for the period of nine years 
together ; the brutal and outrageous treatment of 
colored citizens of the free States who visit South 
Carolina, Louisiana, and some four or five other 
Southern States ; the act of 1793, which for nearly 
fifty years compelled the State magistrates of the 
North to assist in the recapture of fugitive slaves ; 
and the surveillance of the Slave Power over the 
post office, breaking open letters, and dictating to 
the carriers of the mail what shall and what shall 
not be couveyed by them. Passing over these topics, 
with this rapid glance, I proceed to some kindred 
considerations. 


[The facts briefly set forth in the preceding 
paragraph are condensed from the pamphlet edi- 
tion of the speech, in which they are commented 
upon in detail. In order to find room for the 
speech in the Ea, and such other matter as de- 
manded our attention, Mr. Julian consented to 
the abridgment mentioned, thus shortening the 
speech about two columns. | 


The slave population of the Union in 1790, 
when the first census was taken, was about 
seven hundred thousand; it has now grown to 
three millions, covering fifteen States, and more 
than equals the whole voting population of the 
Union. This, by the way, surely cannot be 
Northern encroachment. The population of the 
United States in 1840 was seventeen millions. 
The white population of the South was four 
millions seven hundred and eighty-two thousand 
five hundred and twenty. The number of slave- 
holders does not appear to be capable of any ex- 
act ascertainment, and has been variously esti- 
mated from one hundred thousand to three hun- 
dred thousand. If we take into the account the 
actual number of slave owners, exclusive of their 
families, a fair estimate at present would prob- 
ably be two hundred thousand; and many of 
these, doubtless, are minors and women. The 
white population of the free States in 1840 was 
nine millions six hundred and fifty-fourthousand 
eight hundred and sixty-five. By comparing the 
slaveholders with the non-slaveholders of the 
South, according to their number as here estima- 
ted, it will appear that the former constitute only 
about one twentieth of the white population of the 
slaveholding States. This is what we call the 
slave power. This is the force which is to dis- 
solve the Union, and before which Northern men 
bow down to offer up their homage. These 
two hundred thousand slaveholders, composed in 
part of women and minors, lord it over three 
millions of slaves; keep in subjection four or 
five millions of non-slaveholding whites of the 
South, besides the free blacks; and at the same 
time control, at their own will, from nine to ten 
millions of people in the free States, whose Rep- 
resentatives tremble and turn pale at the impo- 
tent threats of their Southern overseers. Now, 
bearing in mind that the population of the free 
States is, and generally has been, about double 
that of the slave States, let us glartce at the mo- 
nopoly which this slave power has secured to 
itself of the offices of the Government. This 
may serve further to illustrate the subject of 
Northern aggression. 

Of the sixty-one years the Government has 
been in operation, the Presidency, with its im- 
mense power and patronage, has been filled by 
slaveholders about forty-nine years, and by non- 
slaveholders only a little more than twelve years. 
Seven of our Presidents have been slave own- 
ers—four not ; and some of these had to give de- 
cided assurances to the South in order to be 
elected. The South has secured the important 
Cabinet offices in the same way. Thus of nine- 
teen Secretaries of State, fourteen have been 
slaveholders, and only five non-slaveholders. 
With the exception of the office of Secretary of 


the Treasury, the South has had more than her 
share 


of .all the Cabinet appointments. The 

slaveholding States have had the important oflice 
of Speaker of this House for more than thirty- 
eight years, the free States only about twenty- 
three years. The South has had twelve Speak- 
ers, the North only eight. The same inequality 
has prevailed in the foreign diplomacy of the 
Government. More of our foreign ministers, 
by about one-fourth, have been furnished by the 
South than the North. Turn to the Judiciary. 
The Chief Justice has been from the slave States 
about forty-hine years, and from the free States 
only twelve years, although much the larger por-- 
tion of the business of the court originates in the 
latter. And it is a 1emarkable fact, that at no 
period since the formation of the Government 
has the North had a majority on the Supreme 
Bench. The South has received the appoint- 
ment of thirteen judges of the court, the North 
only twelve; and has, I repeat, always had the 
majority. Did the time allotted me permit, I 
might pursue this subject more in detail. It 
seems, however, unnecessary ; for a distinguished 
Southern gentleman [Mr. Meape] himself ad- 
mits, that although the South has been in a nu- 
merical minority for fifty years, she “has man- 
aged during the greater part of that period to 
control the destinies of this nation” What 
more could she ask? Why, even now, whilst the 
cry of Northern aggression continually meets 
us, the South has a slaveholding President elected 
by Northern votes, a slaveholding Cabinet, a 
slaveholding Supreme Court, a slaveholding 
Speaker of this House, with slaveholding com- 
mittees in both Houses ; whilst slaveholding influ- 
ences are unceasingly at work in hushing the 
anti-slavery agitation, and buying up one after 
another Northern men, who are as mercenary in 
heart as they are bankrupt in moral principle. 
Sir, there is truth in the declaration of John 
Quincy Adams, that “the propagation, preserva- 
tion, and perpetuation of slavery is the vital and 
animating spirit of the National Government.” 

Still, Southern gentlemen read us daily homi- 
lies here on the encroachments of the North ; and 
the threat of disunion is the thunder with which, 
as usual, we are to be driven from our purpose, 
and frightened into uncomplaining silence. Mr. 
Chairman, the time has come when Representa- 
tives from the free States should speak plainly. 
Shall a blind fear of a dissolution of the Union 
make us slaves ourselves? The Federal Consti- 
tation was ordained, among other things, to se- 
cure the blessings of liberty. “The hour has 
come when we are to adopt or reject the degra- 
ding principle, that slavery and freedom are 
twin-sisters of the Constitution, joined in a Si- 
amese union, one and inseparable; that our fa- 
thers fought to build up a prison-house and a 
palace as the appropriate wings of the temple of 
liberty ; that in the flag they rallied under, the 
stars were for the whites, and the stripes for the 
blacks ; that the North is to have leave for a vir- 
tuous prosperity only by maintaining the South 
in @ prosperity dependent on oppression and 
crime.” This is the question forced upon us by 
the South, and it must be met. There can be no 
such thing as dodging it. If our view of the Con- 
stitution and its objects be correct, we have rights 
under it which the South should not withhold ; 
if her view is the true one, and slavery is the 
great concern of this nation, to be upheld and 
fostered by all its power, then we should under- 
stand itatonce. Sir, I entertain no such opin- 
ion of the Government under which we live. | 
have shown that our fathers entertained no such 
opinion. We mean to stand by the Constitution 
as they understood it. We only ask our consti- 
tutional rights. We simply demand a return of 
the Government to its early policy in relation to 
slavery. I speak frankly. I am willing to sub- 
mit to wrongs already inflicted; but if further 
submission be exacted as the price of the Union, 
I would say to our Southern friends, take the pu- 
trescent corpse of slavery into your embrace, and 
let your contemplated Southern Confederacy en- 
circle it amid the hisses of the civilized world 
During the last summer, I told the people I now 
have the honor to represent, that I would rather 
see the breaking up of the Uuion than the ex- 
tension of slavery into our Territories either by 
the action or permission of the Government. I re- 
iterate that declaration here. Sir, this is the 
proper forum on which the South should be met 
in the discussion of the question of slavery; and 
I despise the skulking and cowardly miecreant 
who, after having obtained his seat on this floor 
by his anti-slavery pledges, turns politely to the 
South, and tells her that “when he wants to 
talk about slavery, he will go home among his 
own constituents, where he has the right to speak 
upon it.” Such men have been the curse of the 
nation. Had Northern politicians resisted the 
aggressions of the South, as it was their duty to 
do, in the onset, the unhappy crisis in which the 
country is now placed would have been averted. 
The great danger to the Union has always been 
in the North. The South has been much given 
to bluster, which in itself is harmless, but North- 





ern men have been frightened by it into servility. 








Here lies the great peril now. I have no fears 
that the South will sunder the Union, notwith- 
standing the madness of her politicians. The 
sober second thought of her people, underlying 
the froth of her Representatives, will be proof 
against it. But let Northern men continue a lit- 
tle longer to cower before the threats of slave- 
holders, instead of meeting them with a manly 
firmness ; let them surrender one after another 
the rights of the free States, and make merchan- 
dise of their honor, until our degradation can no 
longer be concealed by the devices of politicians, 
and the dissolution of the Union will be inevit- 
able. The disease in the body politic will have 
taken such deep root as to be incurable by any 
other process. He is not the friend, but the real 
enemy of the Union, who smilingly tells the 
slaveholders that all is well, and raises the cry of 
“ peace, peace, when there is no peace.” Sir, the 
contest between slavery and freedom has ripened. 
To talk of compromise is folly. That medicine 
has been tried, and has proved worse than the 
disease it was designed to cure. It is not within 
the power of Congress to compromise the moral 
sentiment of the free States ; and any attempt to 
do so would only madden and increase the exist- 
ing excitement, and multiply obstacles in the way 
of any pacific adjustment of the questions in dis- 
pute. Between slavery and freedom there is and 
can be no affinity; nor can all the compromises 
in the world unite and harmonize what God by 
his eternal law has put asunder. 

Mr. Chairman, it has become quite fashionable 
to denounce the anti-slavery agitation of the 
North. Gentlemen tell us it is disturbing the 
peace of the country, dividing the nation into 
“geographical parties,” and threatening to de- 
stroy the Union. Sir, let me ask, at whose door 
lies the blame for all this? What ure thecauses 
which have given birth to this agitation, and 
these so-called sectional parties? The South. as 
I have already shown, by the help or permission 
of the North, has controlled the offices of the 
Government and shaped its policy for the last 
fifty years. Through her agency slavery lias 
been widening its power, and taking deeper and 
deeper root in the country every hour of that 
whole period. Instead of an institution barely 
to be tolerated in a few States as their own ex- 
clusive concern, and that for a time only, it has 
become nationalized, and demands the protection 
of this Government “wherever our flig floats,” 
It has grown to be the great interest of the 
Union, and subordinates all other questions to 
its unholy purposes. It has reversed the origi- 
nal policy of the Government, disappointed the 
hopes and expectations of its founders, and to a 
great extent frustrated the ends of its formation. 
And when, after long years of unpardonable for- 
bearance, a portion of the Northern people rise 
up and demand their just rights, refusing to be 
the absolute slaves of the South, they are de- 
nounced as “agitators,” enemies of the Union, 
the builders up of geographical parties. Sir, | 
meet these charges, and I say to Southern gen- 
tlemen, that they have forced agitation upon us. 
It is the only alternative left us, unless we sub- 
mit to be bound by them “in all cases whatso- 
ever.” I know it is offensive to the South. I 
know that distinguished gentlemen from that 
quarter have admitted that Northern agitation 
has prevented slavery from obtaining a foothold 
in California. They understand and dread its 
power. It is for this reason that I would encour- 
age it. Agitation is a necessary fruit, an inevit- 
able consequence of Southern aggression and 
Northern cowardice ; and slavery propagandists 
and doughfaces must answer for their own polit- 
ical sins. To charge the friends of freedom in 
the North with kindling up strife in the land, 
and thus endangering the Unoin, is as unjust as 
to charge the blood shed in our Revolution upon 
the heads of those who counselled resistance to 
the mother country. Am I told that we should 
not wound the pride of the South? Sir, on 
what occasion has she exhibited any great tender- 
ness for the pride of the North? She has pur- 
sued towards us a policy of systematic selfish- 
ness from the beginning, uniformly disregarding 
our most cherished feelings when they have 
crossed her path. When we ask her respectfully 
to yield us our rights under the Constitution, wa 
are met with browbeating and threats. And are 
the interests of freedom to be jcoparded over 
half a continent, in order to avoid wounding the 
pride of men who thus treat us? Sir, their pride 
is not worth saving at such a sacrifice. It is not 
the pride of principle, of justice, but the pride 
of arrogance, pampered into insolence by long 
indulgence; and under no circumstances would | 
yield to it. The history of the world demonstrates, 
that slavery, regardless of soil or climate, has 
existed wherever it has not been interdicted 
by positive, legislation. It always establishes 
itself in the first instance without law, and then 
suborns the law into its support. Without the 
aid Df any legal sanction, it has at one time or 
another crept into every portion of the earth that 
has yet been inhabited. No “law of physical 
geography,” no “ordinance of nature,” has been 
found sufficient, independent of human enact- 
ments, to prevent its spread over the globe. Ey- 
ery consideration, therefore, demands that Con- 
gress should exclude it from our territories. 
We should thus imitate the example of our fa- 
thers by “reénacting the law of God,” and at 
the same time restore their policy in relation to 
slavery. The North should demand this as her 
absolute right, and insist upon it at whatever 
hazard. Should the South take offence, let her 
be offended : should her pride be wounded, let her 
own physicians heal! it in their own way ; should 
she see fit to dissolve the Union, let her make the 
attempt, but let the North yield not a single 
bair’s breadth to the further exactions of the 
slave power. 


But suppose, Mr. Chairman, we resolve to 
compromise: I ask, what are the terms upon 
which alone the South is willing tomeet us? On 
this subject we are not left in doubt. We are to 
allow slavery to continue indefinitely in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; we are to abandon the territo- 
ries of the United States to its inroads; we are 
to engage actively in the business of slave-catch- 
ing under the employ of our Southern masters ; 
and, finally, we must silence the anti-slavery agi- 
tation, obeying their imperious mandate, “ keep 
your thoughts to yourselves.” This is the very 
modest demand of the South, and we must allow 
her to make a compliance with it a qualification 
for political fellowship, a test of fitness for office, 
and the only tie which is hereafter to bind her to 
the free States. With Southern politicians this 
is the question of questions. It towers above ev- 
ery other consideration. Doughfaces are found 
only in the Northern States. The Whigs and 
Democrats of the South, laying aside minor 
differences, stand shoulder to shoulder together 
in the maintenance of their great interest. In 
comparison with it, the questions of bank and 
tariff are not even respectable abstractions. And 
shall the North be less loyal to freedom than the 
South is to slavery? Have we no paramount 
question? Shall we surrender our political 
birthright in a quarrel about comparative trifles, 
or a mere scramble for place and power? We 
have the strength to repel the further aggressions 
of slavery. Shall we waste it by our divisions, 
instead of declaring in one united voice, and with 
an inflexible purpose, “thus far, no farther?” 
I know by experience something of the power of 
party. 1 know how anxious are Northern Whigs 
and Democrats to maintain their national party 
organizations, in the discipline of which they 
have so long served. I know how repugnant it is 
to their feelings, when the old questions between 
them are rapidly losing their significance, to have 
new ones thrust upon them, threatening discord 
and incurable divisions in their ranks. But 
should there be no bounds to our devotion to 
party? Each of the political organizations to 
which I have alluded consists of a Northern and 
Southern division, diametrically opposed to each 
other on the question of slavery. These divis- 
ions must be held together by some common bond 
of union, and this bond is subserviency to the 
slave interest. This fact can no longer be con- 
cealed. The submission of Northern politicians 
to the behests of s avery is openly proclaimed by 
Southern gentlemen as the sole condition upon 
which existing party associations can be main- 
tained. Are we prepared for this submission, to 
seal this bond of union? We must either do 
this, or resist like men. The alternatives are 
presented, and there is no middle ground to oc- 
cupy. We must choose our master; for it is as 
impossible to serve slavery and freedom at the 
same time, as to serve God and Mammon. We 
must ally ourselves to the growing spirit of free- 
dom in the North, which, sooner or later, must 
be heeded, or we must link our political fortunes 
to the growing spirit of slavery in the South, 
which, sooner or later, must be borne down by 
the powers with which it is at war. We must 
organize our parties in reference to the increasing 
anti-slavery feeling of fifteen States of the Union 
and ten of twelve millions of people, reinforced 
by the sentiment of the civilized world ; or we 
must turn oar backs upon the progress of free 
principles, in order to propitiate the smiles of an 





oligarchy of two or three hundred thousand 
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e must sympathize with the 
Paik is now peeing the oa 
--tendom, and causing even despotisms to 
perce we must hold no communion with 
that spirit, and spurn it from our thoughts, lest 
the dealers ia human flesh should be offended, 
and refuse to aid us in the prosecution of our 
isan schemes. Such, | repeat, are the alter- 
natives to which our slaveholding brethren have 
invited our attention. For one, I am ready to 
choose between them. 1 will enter intono ~cov- 
enant with death.” I will agree to no truce with 
slaveholders, so long as they insist upon their un- 
holy exactions. I will form no alliance with men 
who foreordain my submission to their will ag the 
tenure of their friendship. And the party, in 
my judgment, that shall now seek to maintgin its 
unity by yielding to these demands of slavery, 
will dig for itself a political grave from which 
there will be noresurrection. It may survive for 
a time; it may achieve a temporary triumph over 
its adversary ; but it will array itself in hostility 
to the rights of man, sacrifice its integrity and 
moral influence, and thus perish by its own sui- 
cidal hand. Sir, I can acknowledge no allegiance 
to any such party. Its conventions and caucus 
arrangements have no power over my action. 
Not servility to the South, but uncompromising 
resistance to her further encroachments, must 
determine my party associations. This, I have 
already said, is the paramount question, upon 
which all the parties of the North should band 
themselves together as one man. Most of the 
questions which have heretofore divided the 
American people have been settled. Is there 
any issue now on the subject of a United States 
Bank? Experience has shown that this nation 
can prosper without such an institution. It is 
not demanded by the voice of the people nor the 
exigencies of the Government. Years ago, it 
was declared by the highest Whig authority to 
be an “obsolete idea.” Is there any issue as to 
distributing the proceeds of the public lands ? 
It has been swept away by the tide of political 
events, and the beneficent doctrine of land reform 
is destined, I trust, at some time not far in the 
future, to receive the sanction of Congress. Is 
there any real question at present respecting a 
protective tariff? Some faint efforts are being 
made to galvanize this question into life, and 
drag it from the grave into which it is sinking; 
but these efforts will be fruitless. I have no be- 
lief that this Government will return to the old- 
fashioned Whig policy of high protective duties. 
The spirit of the age, and the policy of the lead- 
ing nations of the earth, are tending more and 
more in the direction of free trade; whilst the 
restrictive systems of the past are perishing from 
the same causes that have originated and are car- 
rying forward other reforms. The philanthropy 
which is elevating the condition of the toiling 
million, mitigating the rigors of penal law, and 
breaking the chains of the slave, is at the same 
time removing the shackles from the commerce of 
the world. It is not protection to capital, but 
protection to man’s rights, protection to the hand 
that labors, that should invoke the action of the 
Government. It is not protection to American 
manufactures, but protection to American men, 
that! would now advocate ; and, like the found- 
ers of the Government, [ would make it the 
starting point in politics, the great central truth 
in my political creed, to which questions of mere 
policy should be subordinate. 
“Tg the dollar only real? God, and truth, and right, a dream? 
Weighed against your lying legers, must our manhood kick 
the beam ?”’ 
Mast we blink humanity itself out of sight, in our 
loyalty to “regular nominations,” or our devotion 
or opposition to measures of policy that are dead 
and buried? The Northern States have declared 
that Congress should prevent the introduction of 
slavery into the Territories of the Government. 
The Southern States declare that this shall not be 
done. It is a contest between the two sections of 
the Union, as to whether slavery or freedom shall 
establish her altars in those Territories. It is a 
contest between liberty and despotism. It is not 
a quarrel about “goat’s wool,” or a mere punctilio, 
but a struggle in which great interests and great 
principles are at stake; a struggle, the issue of 
which is to determine the weal or woe of millions, 
and addresses itself not to the judgments only, but 
to the consciences of Northern men. The Free 
Soil men in Congress desire the application of the 
Ordinance of Jefferson, come what may. In order 
to maintain their faithfulness to this principle, 
they have sundered their party allegiance, and for 
this cause they are denounced as “fanatics.” The 
vocabulary of our language is ransacked for words 
strong enough to express their baseness and infa- 
my as a party, and their depravity and reckless- 
ness as men. The gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Savace,] who addressed the Committee on 
yesterday, has already consigned them to their 
fate, among the outcasts and cffscouring of the 
earth. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mc- 
Lane] is so brimful of wrath at their iniquities, 
that he styles them “a pestilent set of vipers, that 
ought in God’s name to be destroyed.” Sir, it 
might bo well for the honorable gentleman to try 
that experiment. I have yet to learn that Free 
Soil men have not the same rights in this country 
and on this floor as slave soil men. I have yet to 
learn that the doctrine of slavery restriction, which 
was a virtue in our fathers in 1787, is a crime in 
their descendants, which should doom them to de- 
struction ; and t have yet to learn that the masses 
in the free States are not in favor of that doctrine, 
and will not stand by it and its advocates to the 
last hour. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my fortune last year, in 
the congressional district 1 have the honor to rep- 
resent, to witness an effort to annihilate these 
“vipers,” so heartily detested by the gentlenvan 
from Marylaud. I would say to him, too, that 
the project was not set on foot by Democrats, 
but by Taylor Whig managers. What was the 
result of this experiment? Sir, the Democrats 
made common cause with the Free Soil party, 
adopted the Ordinance of Jefferson as a part of 
their platform, and thus achieved a triumph over 
their foe. And judging from such indications as 
I have seen of their present opinions and pur- 
poses, these Democrats have not receded, and are 
not likely to recede, from the principles which 
they endorsed a year ago in their county ‘cen- 
ventions, and by their political action ; whilst 
the organs of the Whig party in that same dis- 
trict are now discoursing sweet music to the 
tune of non-intervention. In 1848, these Whig 
leaders were for the Proviso against the world. 
It was their undoubted thunder, which the Free 
Soil men were feloniously endeavoring to pur- 
loin from them. They declared the Whigs to 
be the only true Anti-Slavery party. They de- 
nounced General Cass as a heartless and unmiti- 
gated doughface, for writing his non-intervention 
Nicholson letter. Multitudes voted for General 
Taylor, without pretending that he wasin favor of 
Free Soil, but merely to crush the non-intervention 
heresy, and “to beat Cass,” who now seems, after 
all, in a fair way to be canonized as a political 
saint by these same anti-slavery Whig leaders. 
Sir, instead of annihilating the Free Soil party, 
they have been unconsciously playing their own 
game upon themselves. The rank and file of their 
party, I trust, will not follow them into the mire of 
“‘non-intervention by non-action” with slavery in 
the Territories. I trust that the great body of the 
people of all parties in that district will stand 
firmly upon the platform of freedom, swerving 
neither to the right nor the left, favoring no fur- 
ther concessions to slavery, and frowning upon 
the Northern recreant who shall be found doing 
battle for slaveholders against his own section of 
the Union. 

But however this may be, my own course is 
clear. I shall take no backward step. I have 
thrown my fortunes into the scale of freedom,and 
I am willing to abide the issue. Holding the 
views I have honestly embraced, reared as I have 
been in a free State, and representing as 1 doa 
constituency of freemen, I trust there is no earthly 
temptation that could seduce me from the cause I 
have espoused. And that cause, whatever may 
for the time betide it or its votaries, will as cer- 
tainly triumph as that truth is omnipotent, or 
that God governs the world. 


slaveholders. 
spirit of liberty, 
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RELATIONS WITH CUBA, 


We understand that despatches have been re- 
ceived by our Government from our Consul (Mr. 
Campbell) at the Havana, stating that he had de- 

ed the 105 ons who were taken by a 
Spanish ship-of-war on the island of Contoy. 
Contoy is a neutral territory, not under the juris- 
diction of the Governor-General of Cuba or of 
the Spanish Crown, about sixty miles from Cuba 
and eighty miles from Yucatan, and the men ta- 
ken there had not been engaged in open hostili- 
ties with the Spanish authorities, but might have 
changed their destination, and were actually con- 
sidering of abandoning the enterprise and return- 
ing to the United States. There was, therefore, 
prehany lawyers say, a locus itentia allowed to 

We understand, er, that the Gover- 
made no zepiy to our Consul, who had 
~ to Washington, statin 
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equadron is instructed to demand them of the 
Spanish commander, and, in case of their not 
being given up, to seize them by force from the 
Spanish vessel.— Washington Union. 
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DELAY OF PURLIC BUSINESS. 


Congress has been in session six months, and 
but two measures of importance have been car- 
ried through. The subject of cheap postage 
might have been taken up long ago, and disposed 
of, but the bills reducing postage rates reported 
in both Houses have never been acted upon- 
Numerous petitions for the abolition of the prac- 
tice of flogging in the Navy have been sent in, 
and the public demand reform in the Navy, but 
the subject has not received a moments attention. 
Not one of the usual appropriation bills has 
been considered, and the civil and diplomatic ap- 
propriation bill is not yet reported. As for pri- 
vate claims, they have been almost entirely 
neglected. The Deficiency bill and the Census 
bill were carried through after due deliberation, 
and had Congress been so disposed, other meas- 
ures of equal importance, involving no sectional 
conflict, might easily have been passed ! 

We doubt whether a Congress has ever existed, 
characterized by less energy, decision, and effi- 
ciency. In the Senate have been congregated 
the most distinguished leaders of the two old 
Parties—Clay, Calhoun, Cass, Seward, Webster, 
Corwin, Houston, Foote, and Berrien—men to 
whom the country has been accustomed to look 
for guidance—and yet what has it accomplished ? 
It has talked, talked, talked—it has perplexed 
very simple questions, made straight things 
crooked, turned light into darkness. ‘The House 
is favored with the presence of many old, and ex- 
perienced members, good tacticians, distinguished 
formerly for their aptitude in business; but 
what a lump of inertness and inanity is that 
body! 

Decided majorities in favor of the admission of 

California as a State exist in both branches, and 
yet they shrink from any decided measure for ef- 
fectuating their will. In the House, the majority 
of members stand pledged to their constituents to 
sustain the Wilmot Proviso, but they have not 
dared to redeem their pledges. In the Senate a 
majority of members is known to be hostile 
to the Proviso, but not a vote has yet been ob- 
tained against it. The curse of impotence seems 
to have fallen upon our National Legislature. 
Why this shameful delay of public business ? 
Why this everlasting dropping of words, without 
corresponding deeds? The supporters of slavery 
are at the bottom of the mischief: they constitute 
the minority in each House, but by their unity, 
their cunning, and thtir daring, they have suc- 
ceeded in distracting and intimidating the major- 
ity. Unable of themselves to carry through any 
measures, they continue to cripple the majority, 
and have resolved if possible to suffer nothing of 
importance to be done, until they have secured 
new fields for Slavery, new concessions to the 
Slave Power. Hence their desperate efforts to 
obtain the control of the organization of both 
Houses at the commencement of the session, ef- 
forts disgracefully yielded to by the majority. 
Controlling every important Committee, they 
have been able for the most part to determine the 
kind, the course and the time of business ; and so 
far, nearly everything has been shaped with a view 
to coerce a settlement of the Slavery Question to 
suit their demands. 
Is not this cowardly subservience of the 
representatives of freemen, to a powerful Class- 
Interest, in utter derogation of popular interests, 
disgraceful to Congress? What is the majority 
in either House about? Has it no rights, no 
responsibilities, no self-respect, no regard for the 
People whom it was sent to represent? Has it 
come to the conclusion to give up the work of 
legislation to a reckless minority, intent on ad- 
vancing an Interest odious to the masses, op- 
posed to their welfare? 

The whole Territorial Question might have 
been settled long since, had the members of Con- 
gress from the free States possessed the requisite 
nerve. The way was easy. They should have 
resisted the first attempt to overreach them by 
compromise, and proclaimed their unalterable 
purpose to take up one measure at a time, giving 
precedence to the question of admitting Califor- 
nia. It was fatuity or something worse to per- 
mit the slaveholders to unite measures which had 
no necessary or natural connection, especially 
when the precise object aimed at was, to give 
them the advantage, and extort from the friends 
of Freedom concessions violative of their prin- 
ciples. Mr. Clay, who took the lead of the slave- 
holders in this miserable specics of legislation, 
urged the delay that would follow any other 
mode of procedure. Well—how wonderfully he 
fas promoted despatch! He has got his com- 
promise, so called, before the Senate, and what 
advance has been made towards a settlement? 
Three months ago, the friends of California 
wanted to take up the California bill and dispose 
of it. They could easily have done so, in the 
usual way, and ere this the House would have 
acted upon it. But, no—we must have a Com- 
mittee to compound a compromise. The Commit- 
tee sat two or three weeks, and made their re- 
port. Their report has been discussed four weeks, 
and with what result? Up to this hour, its own 
friends are not agreed as to its merits or de- 
merits ; as to the meaning of some of its provis- 
ions, or the amendments it should receive. We 
are allin the dark—it is difficult to say who are its 
friends, who its enemies. The longer it is dis- 
cussed, the more division of sentiment appears to 
exist, So far, but a single section has been de- 
bated—the bill as a whole has not yet been con- 
sidered—after the friends of the measure shall 
have agreed in defining and maturing it, then 
will come up the debate on its merits, to occupy 
an indefinite length of time. And this is the 
grand measure by which delay was to be pre- 
vented, and the admission of California made 


sure ! 
Mr. Webster, in his letter to the conscientious 


divines and money-changers who have been re- 
called to a sense of the duty of catching runaway 
slaves by his famous speceh, constantly tells 
them that it is impossible to dispose of any 
public measures of general interest in Congress, 
until this Question of Slavery be settled; and 
on the agitation of this question he lays the blame 
of all delay or absence of general legislation. 
Why does he not go further, and state that slave- 
holders and their friends at the North are the 
real culprits. There has not been a day from the 
opening of the session, when the friends of Free- 
dom, the real Wilmot Proviso men, were not 
willing to meet their opponents, and come to a di- 
rect vote on every question at issue between 
them. If found to be in the minority, they would 
have submitted ; they would not have played the 
game of faction and disunion—they would not 
have sought to impede or delay legislation neces- 
sary to the general interests of the country. 
They would have submitted, taking their appeal 
to the People, with a view to reverse in another 
Congress, if possible, the wrong decisions of this. 
Mr. Webster knows this—and he knows too, 
that up to this time, the Slavery Party has not 
been willing to meet the Wilmot Proviso men, 
fairly and honestly, upon each question at issue 
between them. Their policy has been delay, ob- 
struction, indirection, combined with every spe- 
cies of artifice to entrap and overreach their op- 
ponents. Now, they seek to alarm the capital- 
ists of the East, and bring their influence to bear 
against the friends of freedom in Congress. 
Then the Lowell manufacturers hear hints that 
possibly the South may be gracious, provided 
they sustain their great Senator in his abandon- 
ment of the Proviso. Next the Pennsylvania 





| members, who dote on iron as the miser on his 
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Voice in favor of the compromise. All these la- 
bors require time, and the Slavery Party, pro- 
vided it can at last secure a recognition of its 
claims, cares not should every other measure vi- 
tal to the interests of the Republic be wrecked, 
and the Government itself brought to a halt. 

We repeat—the friends of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso in Congress, the real friends of California, 
are in no sense responsible for the delay of its 
admission. If their opponents would agree to- 
day, to vote fairly and squarely, upon each of 
the measures reported on by the Committee of 
Thirteen, separately, they would forego, we doubt 
not, all speeches, and gladly embrace the oppgr- 
tunity of recording their yeas and nays. So long 
as the Slaveholders and their allies refuse to 
meet them thus, they and they alone stand forth 
as the opponents of all safe, wise, and necessary 
legislation. 


— 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE TERRITORIES. 


During the debates in Congress on the Terri- 
torial Question, it has been frequently assumed, 
first, that the Federal Constitution regards and 
treats slaves as property; secondly, that, as the 
supreme law of the land, it extends over not only 
the States, but the Territories, by its own inhe- 
rent force, abrogating in the latter whatever con- 
flicts with it, and therefore abrogating the laws 
in the territories acquired from Mexico, prohibit- 
ing slavery. 

We have so often controverted the first assump- 
tion, that we shall not spend much effort on it 
now. Only two operative provisions of the Con- 
stitution refer to Slavery, and they both regard 
the slave, not as property, but as a person, sustain- 
ing peculiar relations. The one, regulating rep- 
resentation, rates the slave as three-fifths of a 
person, simply defining his weight in the political 
scale; and it can no more be inferred from this 
that the Constitution establishes or recognises 
Slavery in the Territories, than that it establishes 
or recognises it in the non-slaveholding States. 
The second provision relates to the capture of 
fugitive persons, held to service or labor under the 
laws of a State, whether they be persons bound 
to service for aterm of years or for life; and it 
simply prohibits any other State from passing 
laws releasing them from such service or labor- 
It no more recognises and treats the slave as 
property, than it does the apprentice. 

With this brief denial of the first assumption, 
we pass to the consideration of the second—that, 
as the supreme law of the land, the Constitution 
extends over the Territories, and abrogates what- 
ever local laws or usages conflict with it. Inclin- 
ing to the general truth of this, we would state 
the proposition as follows: The Federal Consti- 
tution, as the supreme law of the land, extends 
over the Territories, so far as it is applicable, and 
abrogates whatever laws are repugnant to the 
rights it secures, to the duties it enjoins. The 
statement, in general terms, that the Constitution. 
extends over the Territories, is too vague to afford 
ground for a clearargument. That it extends 
over them so far as applicable, is a proposition 
easily understood, and sufficiently definite to fur- 
nish data for reaching some practical conclusion 
All those provisions relating to the election and 
qualification of representatives, the choice of a 
President, and restrictions upon the States, have 
no possible application to the Territories. But 
other provisions are general. The section which 
defines treason, and declares the power of Con- 
gress to punish it, defines it and determines the 
mode of its punishment, we suppose, for the Ter- 
ritories as well as the States. The trial by jury 
of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, is 
secured, in general terms; and under this provi- 
sion, we understand, that a person charged with 
crime in the Territories, as well as the States, may 
claim such a trial. But where it is declared 
that “the Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State,” &c., 
we know that this privilege of electing Senators 
is restricted to the States, and the provision is not 
applicable to the Territories. In this way we may 
go through the Constitution, finding its provi- 
sions for the most part operative upon States 
alone, whilo some provisions apply aa well to 
Territories. Nearly all of the amendments of 
the Constitution being restrictions on the exer- 
cise of power by Congress, and guaranties of im- 
portant personal rights, operate, we presume, 
equally in States and Territories. 

If what we have said be true, it follows that 
the Federal Constitution, being the supreme law 
of the land, so far as it is applicable by its terms 
or spirit to the Territories, abrogates whatever 
local laws are repugnant to it. If there were 
Mexican laws in California and New Mexico be- 
fore their acquisition by this country, authorizing 
“unusual or cruel punishments,” or the taking of 
“private property for public use without compen- 
sation,” or trial for “a capital or otherwise infa- 
mous crime,” without “presentment or indict- 
ment by a grand jury,” on the consummation of 
annexation those laws were annulled by the in- 
stantaneous operation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which declares that “no person shall be 
held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on presentment of a grand jury,” 
“nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation,” “ nor cruel and 
unusual punishments be inflicted.” 

But, it will not be contended that local laws, 
not repugnant to the rights secured or duties en- 
joined by the Federal Constitution, the Supreme 
Law, are abrogated. They continue to exist un- 
til repealed by the competent authority. The 
question arises, is the /ex loci prohibiting slavery, 
or the holding of human beings as property, in 
conflict with any right secured or duty imposed 
by the Constitution? It is easy to declaim, to 
deal in vague generalities on this subject. But, 
let the question be answered definitely ; let the 
provision of the Constitution in relation to sla- 
very, violated by this local law of the Territories, 
be pointed out. Mr. Toombs, a member from 
Georgia, quoted four constitutional provisions, as 
furnishing what he styled “special guaranties ” 
of slavery, as follows: 


“1st. An exception of the African slave trade 
from the general power of Congress over com- 
merce for twenty years. 


“2d. Representation for slaves in this branch of 
Congress. 


“3d. The right to demand the delivery up of 
fagitives from labor escaping to the non-slave- 
holding confederates. 

“Ath. The obligation of the General Govern- 
ment to suppress insurrections.” 


The first and fourth provisions can in no sense 
whatsoever be termed “ guaranties of slavery :” 
the first merely delaying for twenty years the ex- 
ercise of an anti-slavery power—a power which 
had previously existed in the States alone, but 
was now for the first time conferred on Con- 
gress—the power to prohibit the foreign slave 
trade: the second, having no special relation to 
servile insurrection, but authorizing Congress, 
on application of the Legislature or Executive of 
any State, to preserve its Government against 
being overthrown by “ domestic violence.” 

But admit, for the sake of argument, that every 
one of these provisions was intended to be a spe- 
cial guaranty of slavery—a monstrous assump- 
tion—and where is the conflict between them and 
the lex loci prohibiting slavery in the Territories? 
Take them up one by one: 

“1. The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight.” 

What relation has this clause to the lex loci 
prohibiting slavery in the Territories? None at 
all, except that its policy, being that of slavery. 
restriction,* is in entire harmony, not conflicting, 
with the Territorial law referred to, which ig 
that of slavery-exclusion. A power in Congress 
to exclude slaves from the States, cannot conflict 
with a law in the Territories excluding slaves from 
their limits. 

“2. The United States shall guaranty to every 
State in this Union a republican form of govern. 
ment, and shall protect each of them against in- 
vasion ; and, on application of the Legi: or 





* Taken in connection with the general power over com- 
merce. ; . 


of the Executive (wh@h the Legislature cgnnot 
be convened) against domestic violence.” 

What has this todo with the question of sla- 
very or no slavery in ¢he Territories? Admit— 
what is false—that special intenffon Was, to 
authorize Congress to down slavgainsurrec- 
tion, how does a local law, prohibiting slavery in 
the Territories, conflict with the @xercise of such 
authority, amy more than the similar laws of 4if- 
teen States? It is unmitigated nonsense to con- 
tend that the interdiction of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories by the Jer loci is repugnant to the policy 
of suppression by Congress of domestic violence 
in the States, The two things sustain no sup- 
posable relations to each other. 

“3, Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which may 
be included in this Union, according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service fora term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other persons.” 

Were this provision a recognition of the right 
of property in man, the terms and intent of it 
confine it strictly to States, for States alone are 
represented in the National Legislature, and, for 
them, it determines the ratio of representation. 
But, so far from being @ recognition of any such 
right, it is a plain recognition that slaves are per- 
sons. If it were a “ special guaranty” of the ex- 
istence of slavery, it is @ guaranty, incontestably 
confined by its terms and intent to the States, and 
contains no possible relation to the lex loci of a 
Territory. It is, however, a guaranty, not of the 
existence of slavery, but of the right of States in 
which slaves exist, to a certain representation for 
them, so long as they shall be held. Indeed, so 
far from being a guaranty of the existence of sla- 
very, its policy is really anti-slavery, inasmuch as 
it reduces representation in those States which 
maintain it, because of that very fact. And are 
we to be told that the local law of New Mexico, 
prohibiting slavery, is repugnant to the terms, 
intent, or policy, of this constitutional provision, 
regulating representation among the States, and 
discouraging slavery, by depriving those States 
which sustain it, of political power in the ratio 
of two-fifths of those persons whom they hold in 
bondage? Why, the Constitution, in this respect, 
and the local law of the Territory are in perfect 
harmony, both being really adverse to slavery. 


“4. No person held to service or labor in one 
State under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or reg- 
ulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


Here, as in the other cases, we deny in limine 
that this provision regards the slaves as property. 
It is impossible that it should, as it embraces the 
case of persons held to service, not only for life, 
but for a term of years—and surely apprentices 
are not property. But admit, in the language of 
Mr. Toombs, that it is a “special guaranty”—what 
does it guaranty? Recollect—it is against nat- 
ural right, and must therefore be construed strict- 
ly. It guaranties simply the right of the owner 
of a slave in one State to reclaim him in another 
State to which he may have fled. It is a provision 
binding on States alone, having no reference what- 
ever to Territories, and cannot therefore be vio- 
lated by a local law of the latter prohibiting sla- 
very. The slaveholders might argue with some 
show of plausibility, that, as the policy of the 
constitutional provision was, to enable them to 
recapture their fugitive slaves, any law in the 
Territories prohibiting their reclamation, would 
be repugnant to the spirit of the provision—but, 
they cannot argue with the slightest semblance of 
reason, that a law in the Territories, prohibiting 
slavery therein, is repugnant either to the letter 
or spirit of the provision, any more than the ex- 
isting laws of the same kind in Ohio and Massa- 
chasetts. 

We sum up briefly as follows— 

If the Constitution do not extend to the Ter- 
ritories, then the /ex loci is unaffected by it. If 
it do extend to them, it abrogates only such 
local laws as conflict with its provisions. The 
local law prohibiting slavery does not, as we have 
seen, conflict with any of its provisions, and there- 
fore continues im fn]] force 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE THREE 
GREAT COMMERCIAL POWERS. 


The following table, compiled by the London 
Quarterly, is highly interesting. It shows that 
the rate of progress in foreign commerce, is much 
less with England than France, and that as re- 
gards exports, greater with us than with Eng- 
land : 


Enetanp.— Average of five years’ Imports. 


1816 to 1820 - - - - £31,273,309 
1840 to 1844 ae or wee 
Increase, 120 per cent. 


France.—Average of five years’ Imports. 
1816 to 1820 - - - - £13,045,168 
1840 to 1844 - - . - 45,564,747 

Increase, 250 per cent. 

America.— Average of five years’ Imports. 
1816 to 1820 - - - - £22,391,982 
1840 to 1844 - - - - 22,206,071 

Increase, nothing. 

EnaLann.— Average of five years? Exports. 
1816 to 1820 - - - - £40,211,045 
1840 to 1844 - - - + 52,256,963 

Increase, 30 per cent. 
France.— Average of five years’ Exports. 


1816 to 1820 - - - £17,420,900 
1840 to 1844 - - - - 41,242,251 


Increase, 143 per cent. 


America.— Average of five years’ Exports. 
1816 to 1820 - - - - £12,900,429 
1840 to 1844 - - . - 20,448,221 


Increase, 6214 per cent. 


The fact that our importation has not increased 
shows the rapid growth of our industry, and the 
abundant materials for self-support in this coun- 
try, and when we consider the vast immigration to 
our shores, and the fact that the immigrants on 
their arrival and for some time thereafter must 
be consumers, not producers, the increase of 
our exports is astriking comment on the resources 
and energies of the nation. 


—_——_—s>—_—_— 


THE QUESTION BEFORE THE SENATE. 

“To present the point now involved in the 
Senate’s discussions in the various aspects it has 
assumed, we give the language of that part of the 
original section of the bill which includes the 
matters atissue. It enacts and provides ‘That 
the legislative power of the Territory shall ex- 
tend to all rightful subjects of legislation con- 
sistent with the Constitution of the United States 
and the provisions of this act; but no law shall 
be passed interfering with the primary disposal of 
the soil, nor in respect to African slavery.’ 

“ An amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Mis- 
sissippi proposed to add, after the word ‘slavery,’ 
the following words: ‘ Provided, that nothing con- 
tained in this section shall be so construed as to 
‘prevent the Territorial Legislature from passing 
such police or other laws, or providing such reme- 
dies as may protect the owners of African slaves 
in said Territory, or who may remove to said 
Territory, in the enjoyment of such rights as 
they may under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States.’ 

“To this amendment a substitute was offered 
by Mr. Pratt of Maryland, and accepted by Mr. 
Davis. After moving to strike out in the original 
bill the words ‘in respect to, and to insert in 
lieu thereof the words ‘to introduce or exclude,’ 
Mr. Pratt pro to add these words: ‘ Provided, 
that nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to prevent said Territorial Legislature from pass- 
ing such laws as may be necessary for the protec- 
tion of the rights of property of any kind which 
may have been or may be hereafter, conformably 
tothe Constitution and laws of the United States, 
held in, or introduced into, said Territory. 

“ Upon this the question now turns. It may be 
Yoted upon soon, or it may constitute a theme of 
discussion for several days to come.”— Washington 

public. 

This presentation of the subject, so far as it 
goes, is correct, but it is not complete, Tuesday, 
28th ult., Mr. Chase, with a view to exclude the 
implication in the amendment of Mr. Davis, that 
slavery existed in the Territories, or might be 
introduced there, moved to amend his amendment, 
as follows : 


_ Provided, further, That nothing herein con- 
be construed 





tained shall 
mitting 


as author or per. 
the introduction of slavery, or the hold-! 25th, 


p ing of persons as “Property within said Territo- 
ay ES 


« Several Senators exclaimed, when this was 
offered, that it was the Wilmot Proviso ; but they 
were greatly mistaken. The Wilmot Proviso is 
an affirmative declaration, that there shall he nei- 
ther slavery nor involuntary servitude, &c.; but the 
proviso offered by Mr. Chase is a mere negative 
on an amendment, recognising by implication the 
existence or constitutional introduction of slavery 
in the Territories. “ Provid-d, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as authorizing 
or permitting the introduction of slavery,” &c, 
is the language. It thus excludes the implication 
in the amendment of Mr. Davis, and such was 
the intention of its mover. The Wilmot Pro- 
viso is a different thing, and will be moved at 
the proper time. 

Meanwhile, we are anxious to see the names of 
those Senators who intend to vote against the 
proviso offered by Mr. Chase, and then for the 
amendment of Mr. Davis. That record will show 
who are in favor of the introduction of slavery 
into the Territories, and who are against it. 
They who vote against the proviso will thereby 
assert, that the amendment of Mr. Davis shall be 
construed as “authorizing or permitting the in- 
troduction of slavery, or the holding of persons 
as property, in the Territories.” 


FUGITIVE SLAVES-LETTER OF DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 


The Latin poet tells us that the descent to the 
wicked place is easy. We are more pained than 
surprised, therefore, to find the great Massachu- 
setts Senator taking another step downward. 

It seems that certain obsolete politicians and 
clergymen in the town of Newburyport have 
seen fit, in imitation of a similar class in Boston 
and Andover, to address him a letter of congrat- 
ulation. To this letter he has published a very 
appropriate, and, we doubt not, very satisfactory 
reply, consisting merely of a grave argument in 
support of the legal, moral, and religious obliga- 
tion of slave-catching on the part of law-abiding 
citizens and Bible-loving Christians of the free 
States. It is a literary monstrosity which will 
make the fortune of the antiquarian who shall 
hereafter bring it to light, when Christian slave- 
holding shall have become as difficult of compre- 
hension as Christian cannibalism. 

If there is (as we may well question) any con- 
siderable amount of State pride, manly independ- 
ence, or honest patriotism, in those citizens of 
Massachusetts whom Daniel Webster addresses, 
they will rise from the perusal of this letter, 
self-reproached, and covered with shame, at the 
consideration that they have volunteered their 
approbation of the course of its author. The 
man upon whom Massachusetts has bestowed 
her highest honors and richest gifts is seen in 
this letter vilifying her character, contemptuous- 
ly denounsing her laws, ridiculing her cherished 
principles, and making her love of freedom, 
and her interest in the welfare of humanity, a 
cause of reproach and derision. The old Com- 
monwealth is betrayed by her own trusted and 
favorite representative. He, who should have 
been the first to defend her, deliberately takes 
sides with her enemies. We know not how far 
forbearance may be carried in this case by his 
insulted constituency, but of one thing we are 
quite certain, not even John C. Calhoun, almost 
idolized as he was by South Carolina, could have 
called in question the legislation of his State on 
the subject of colored seamen, as Webster has 
that of Massachusetts in relation to fugitives, 
and retained his place as one of her Senators. 

We can now only call attention to a single 
paragraph in this letter, which we have read 
with indignant astonishment. After what heseems 
to regard as a very unfavorable contrast of his 
own State with Pennsylvania, representing the 
former as a snivelling, hypocritical sympathizer 
with the reclaimed fugitive slaves which the 
latter very willingly sends back to bondage, he 
Says: 
rf Massachusetts tears fall abundantly for Penn- 
sylvania sufferings ; but which sufferings, Penn- 
sylvania herself knows little or nothing of. No 
people are more opposed to slavery than tho 
people of Pennsylvania. We know, especially, 
that that great and respectable part of her popu- 

lation, the Friends, have borne their testimony 
against it from the first. Yet they create no ex- 
citement; they seek not to overthrow or under- 
mine the Constitution of their country. They 
know that firmness, steadiness of principle, a 
just moderation, and unconquerable perseve- 
rance are the virtues, the practice of which is 
most likely to correct whatever is wrong in the 
constitution of the social system. No doubt 
there are sometimes to be found Friends subject 
to the frailty of desiring to become conspicuous, 
or to the influence of a false sentimentality, or 
borne away into an atmosphere flickering 
between light and darkness, by the puffs of 
the transcendental philosophy. But that is not 
a malady of the great body. They remain of 
sound and disposing minds and memories. I am 
misled by authority which ought not to mislead, 
if it be not true that that great body approves the 
sentiments to which I have given utterance on the 
floor of the Senate.” 

What were those sentiments which the Society 
of Friends are said to approve? Let us look at 
them. 

“My friend, Mr. Butler,” says the Massachu- 
setts Senator, “has a bill on the subject, (of de- 
livering up fugitive slaves.) now before the Sen- 
ate, with some amendments to it, which I prqpose 
to support, with all its provisions, to the fullest 
extent.” 

This bill provides that the judges of the 
Courts, some seventeen thousand postmasters, 
and all Government officers, collectors, &¢, shall 
be tribunals for the delivery, without appeal, of 
anybody who is sworn by anybody, anjwhere, 
to be a fugitiye from slavery, whether the said 
officials of Government reside in the State 
where the fugitive is found, or in that from 
which he is said to have escaped. It is gufficient 
that they are anywhere officers of Government. 
Thus, as Horace Mann has well said : 

“Mr. Butler or Mr. Mason, therefore, may 
send the postmaster of his own city or village, 
into Massachusetts, with an agent or attorney, 
who brings his affidavit from South Carolina or 
Virginia in his pocket; the agent or attorney 
may arrest anybody, at any time, carry him be- 
fore his accomplice, go through with the judicial 
forms, and hurry him to the South; the officer, 
after his judicial functions are discharged, turn- 
ing bailiff, protecting the prey and spéeding the 
flight !” 

The bill denies the right of trial by jury to 
the person suspected of being a fugitive, 

The “amendments” of which Danjel Web- 
ster speaks, and which he avows himself ready 
to support, provide— 

1st. That all who knowingly obstruct or hin- 
der the claimant or litigant, or any person assist- 
ing him, in securing fugitive slaves, or shall aid 
or assist in their escape after arrest, or shall har- 
bor such fugitives after notice that they are 
claimed as slaves; “shall be fined one thousand 
dollars, one half whereof shall be to the use of 
the informer, and shall also be imprisoned for 
the term of twelve months.” And 

2d. That “in no trial or hearing shall the tes- 
timony of the alleged fugitive be admitted in ev- 
idence.” 

These are the “sentiments,” embodied in le- 
gal forms, which we are told, “that great body 
(the Society of Friends) approves,” 

Now, we undertake to say, that. there is not a 
member of the Society of Friends, in free or 
slave States, who, whether acting as a magistrate 
or a citizen, could carry out the provisions of 
this most atrocious bill, without rendering him- 
self liable to immediate expulsion from a Society 
whose character would be disgraced, and whose 
discipline would be violated, by such action. It 
has been, in times past, the misfortune of the So- 
ciety of Friends to be vilified, caricatured, and 
misrepresented, but we remember nothing, even 
in the old days of persecution, so hard to bear as 
the compliments of the Massachusetts Senator. 
Whatever his “authority” may have been, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce it unqualifiedly false 
to the Inst degree. J.G. W. 


Tue Rev, Joun N. Marrrt, well known in New 
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VOL. IV. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND THE SOUTH. 


Much is said of the absolute dependence of 
Great Britain on the South for its cotton ; and it 
is often assumed that a war on her part against 
this country, by cutting off her supplies of cot- 
ton, would utterly subvert her prosperity, if not 
existence. That the cotton manufacture is of vast 
importance to England is not to be denied, but it 
is often exaggerated. 

The whole of the exportation of Great Britain 
in 1849 amounted to £58,848,042, including the 
value of the raw material, which in many cases 
was of foreign production. This sum, it is esti- 
mated, large as it is, is scarcely more than an 
eighth part of the annual production of the Uni- 
ed Kingdom. Mr. Spackman, in his work on the 
Occupations of the People,as quoted by the London 
Quarterly, makes the following estimate of the 
annual production : 
Agriculture - . - - 
Manufactures (deducting the value 

of the raw material) Spay 
Mininginterest- - . = 
Colonial interest - a Nad > 
Fisheries - - : ‘i 
Foreign commerce, including the 

shipping interest, deducting 10 

per cent. on the amount of our 

exports and imports - - 





£250,000,000 


127,000,000 
37,000,000 
18,000,000 

3,000,000 


15,000,000 


450,000,000 

The cotton manufacture constitutes only about 
one-seventeenth of the annual production. Or, 
if we deduct £16,863,147 paid out of the King- 
dom for the raw material, only one forty-fifth- 
Nor does this manufacture, as is often said, give 
employment to two millions of the population of 
Great Britain. It seems, says the London Quar- 
ly, “by a carefully prepared digest of the popula- 
tion returns of 1842, presented to Parliament in 
1844, that the numbers employed in and about 
the manufacture of cotton have been estimated 
much beyond, and as far below, the truth. The 
actual number, including men, women, and chil- 
dren, amounts to 302,376. The same return 
states that the number of boot and shoe makers 
is 214,780. Thus it will appear, that the manafac- 
ture of cotton goods does not stand in so tower- 
ingly preéminent a position among the sources of 
British employment, as is generally believed— 
even though we take into account a subsequent 
statement of the commissioners that, if to the 
number strictly employed upon the cotton fabric 
were added those returned as lace and hose man- 
ufagtures, together with a proportion of weavers, 
spinners, &c., the whole number to whom the cot- 
ton manufacture furnished employment in 1841 
might be fairly assumed to be near up half a mil- 
lion.” 

That England would suffer by the sudden logs 
of her supplies of cotton from this country, is 
certain—great distress would follow, but not pros- 
tration. The final result would be, vast increase 
of the cotton product in British India, Egypt, 
and other countries, and its growth on the African 
coast. 


MR. WEBSTER, AND THE JURISDICTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Webster, in his- remarks in defence of the 
action of the Administration in relation to the 
Cuban expedition, said—“ I suppose that nobody 
doubts now that the jurisdiction of the United 
States is in and over, protecting for the benefit of 
the United States, and protecting for the benefit 
of other countries, all that are under the fiag of 
the United States, whether that flag floats upon 
the sea, or even in the harbor of a foreign port 
I believe that sometime ago an honorable Senator 
from Ohio doubted that, and I believe that an 
honorable Senator from New York quoted the 
sentiment, and said that nobody believed it.” 

The Senators referred to are Messrs. Chase 
and Seward, to whom Mr. Webster ascribes the 
utterance of a very crude opinion. Had he been 
in his place when Mr. Chase delivered his views, 
or had he troubled himself to read a speech from 
which even he might have derived some instruc- 
tion, he would have understood that the position 
called in question was one totally different from 
that stated in the foregoing extract. The follow- 
ing quotation from the speech will show what doc- 
trine it was that Mr. Chase not only doubted but 
repudiated. 

He is speaking of the lex loci of the Territo- 
ries, prohibiting slavery, which he believes is in 
force, and to the operation of which he would be 
willing to trust, did the National and Territorial 
Governments fully entertain this view, and were 
it not opposed generally by the statesmen and 
jurists of the South. 





“ But,” he continues, “we have no such ad- 
ministration. On the contrary, we know that 
distinguished gentlemen, who are among its most 
prominent supporters, assert and insist that un- 
der the Constitution, and in virtue of its provi- 
sion, the Government of the United States is as 
much bound to protect and maintain, within Na- 
tional Territories, every slaveholding emigrant 
in the full possession, control, and disposal of his 
slaves, as it is to protect and maintain any other 
emigrant in the possession, control, and disposal 
of any species of property whatever. In this po- 
sition leading gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber agree with them. In other words, they 
insist that, by the operation of the Constitution 
itself, slavery became lawful in the Territories 
from the date of the acquisition. There is a 
pretty general concurrence among Senators from 
the slave States of both political parties in this 
position. I should be glad to be assured that 
there are no Senators from the free States who 
concur in it. I regret that the Senator from 
Massachusetts, whom I am sorry not to see in his 
seat to-day, did not see fit, when he addressed the 
Senate lately, to state his views upon this subject. 
If I recollect aright, that distinguished Senator, 
when occupying another high position in the 
Government, in a diplomatic despatch of great 
ability, maintained the doctrine that, under the 
Constitution of the United States, men might be 
held as property in American vessels upon the 
high seas, beyond the limits of any State, and 
this upon the ground that such vessels were to be 
regarded in the same light as National Territory. 
If the honorable member does in fact hold this 
opinion, I do not see that he differs widely, or at 
all, as to this matter, from the Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] or the Senator from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. King] I need not say that I wholly 
dissent from it.” 

Mr. Chase, it scems, denied, not that the juris- 
diction of the United States extends in and over 
all vessels having the flag of the Union, but that 
Slaves, carried from any of the States within this 
Jurisdiction, were recognised and protected by 
it, as slaves, or property. 

Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Berrien, and other eminent 
jurists of the South, have contended that a slave 
is as much property as a bale of cotton—that the 
former is no more local in his character than the 
latter—that, within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the United States, their property relations are 
the same, and that the Government is bound to 
extend to both equal protection. Mr. Webster, 
in “ his celebrated letter to Lord Ashburton” as- 
sumed precisely this position, and it was for this 
affirmation of the central doctrine of the Slave- 
holders, that he received the warm consideration 
of John C. Calhoun. 

Now, it is clear, that the jurisdiction of the 
United States in and over the Territories is just 
as supreme and exclusive, as it is in and over 
vessels belonging to the Union. And, if the doc- 
trine in relation to Slavery on the high seas, un- 
der the American flag, maintained by Messrs. 
Webster and Calhoun, be true, it is true also, n 
relation to Slavery in the Territories, under the 
American flag. If the Government owes equal 
protection to a slave and a bale of cotton, consid- 
ered as property, in a vessel of the United States, 
it owes equal protection to a slave and a bale of 
cotton, considered as property, in a Territory of 
the United States. : 

It may be said that in the case of the Territo- 
ries acquired from Mexico, the analogy fails, be- 
cause there is a lex loci prohibiting the holding 
of human beings as property. If Mr, Web- 
ster believes this, why does he notsay so? Why, 
since he has abandoned the Wilmot Proviso, does 
he not give the sanction of his authority to the 

doctrine that the Mexican Law prohibiting sla- 
very in New Mexico and Utah is still in force, 
so that a slave ceases to be property the moment 


is certain, that the siaveholders, standing upon 
the doctrine asserted in his Ashburton Letter. 
claim his authority for Governmental protection 
of slave property in the Territorics. 

For our own part, we adhere to the old doc. 
trine of the Liberty Party, which was re-affirmed 
by the Buffalo Convention of 1848—a doctrine 
sustained by opinions from the Supreme Bench, 
and many decisions of high Judicial Tribunals in 
the South—viz: that Slavery is a creature of lo- 
cal law, and being against national right, ceaseg 
the moment the slave passes beyond the bounds 
of the Law creating or sustaining it. Ilence. 
slave of Florida escaping to Jamaica becomes free, 
and the British Government protects his recoy. 
ered rights. Hence, aslave carried by his mas. 
ter from Maryland to Massachusetts becomes 
free—for two reasons, first, because the local law 
which determined his condition in Maryland hag 
no force in Massachusetts, and secondly, becanse 
the Constitution of the latter State prohibits slg. 
very. 

Hence, too, we hold, that when a slave from 
any of the States is carried by the voluntary ac 
tion of his master upon the high seas. under the 
American flag, or into Territories, under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the United States, there 
being no positive law recognising him as a slave. 
he becomes free, the local law under which he wag 
held having ceased to be in force. 


—_.—- 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Letters oF A TRAVELLER, or Notes of Things seen in 
Europe and America. By William Cullen Bryant. New 
York: Putnam. 1850. Duodecimo pp. 412 
Franck Taylor’s. 


For eale at 


We have found very agreeable desultory read 
ing in this handsome volume of Letters. It has 
no higher pretensions than to furnish this; and 
the author, as he judiciously informs us, will be 
satisfied by a very moderate success It is simply 
an agreeable selection from a correspondence 
ranging over a good part of both Continents and 
a period of some fifteen years. A few passages, 
as for example the description of Edinburgh, oc 
cur to us as displaying his fine powers of observa 
tion; and, indeed, there are few pleasanter vol- 
umes for an idle summer’s afternoon. 





Tue Gospet its own Apvocats. By George Griffin, D. [) 
New York: Appleton. Duodecimo, pp. 352. 
Farnham’s. 


An agreeably written and very handsomely 
printed volume, in which “ mainly the internal 
evidences of Christianity” are discussed through 
seventeen chapters. An interesting portion of 
the book is occupied with a comment on the cele- 
brated opening of Gibbon’s fifteenth chapter; and 
we are sorry to see that Dr. Griffin repeats the 
misrepresentation of saying that Gibbon “takes 
issue” with the advocates of a Special Revelation 
He says, ‘‘We may be permitted, though with 
becoming submission, to ask, not indeed what were 
the first, but what were the secondary causes of the 
rapid growth of the Christian.” Mi'man, with 
just candor, says, in his note on the passage, 
“Divest it of the latent sarcasm betrayed by the 
subsequent tone of the whole disquisition, and it 
might commence a Christian history written in 
the most Christian spirit of candor.” We com- 
mend this sentence to Dr. G. and all future com- 
mentators. . 


For sale at 


Tue Conquest or Canapa. By the author of Hochelaga 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Two volumes, duodece- 
mo, pp. 351, 366. 

Circumstances have not permitted us to give 
more than the most cursory attention to this 
neatly gotten-up and promising history. Like 
many other histories, we observe, it begins with 
the creation, and indulges in several luminous 
philosophical digressions, suggested especially by 
the contact of the races in America. ‘The narra- 
tive is brought down to the campaign of 1760— 
the capture of Quebec by Wolfe taking place 
September 13, 1759. It strikes us as an agreeable 
and pains-taking history, well filled with the 
variety of information required by the subject. 

For sale at Franck Taylor’s. * 





Tue Purtosopny oF ELgctricaL PsycHoLosy, ina course 
of nine lectures. By John Boice Dods. Fowler & Wel s 
1850. Pp. 168. 

Garnished with a truculent portrait of Mr 
Dods, and sold for 3714 cents. This gentleman's 
theory of the universe is somewhat novel, and his 
way of stating it lively and entertaining. For- 
tunately, perhaps, for the theory, it is at least 
fifty miles beyond the reach of any test to prove 
it—one of his doctrines being, that beyond our 
atmosphere, the sun, being pure electricity, be- 
comes invisible ; also, that the earth is continually 
expanding in size, which must be at a very slow 
rate, since its diurnal rotation has not varied 
1-300th of a second, we are told, since the days of 
Hipparchus. We hope some of the readers of 
this little treatise may be prompted thereby to 
sounder thought than its author seems capable of 
exercising. ‘ 


The American Tract Society have published 
the following: 

1. The Divine Law of Beneficence. 
Parsons Cooke. 

2. Zaccheus : or, the Scripture Plan of Beney 
olence. By Rev. Samuel Harris. 

3. The Mission of the Church: or, Systematic 
Benevolence. By Rev. E. A Lawrence. 

We have already noticed one of these well: 
written tracts, and heartily commend the neat 
little volume which unites them to all the well 
meaning and thoughtful. . 


By Rev 


DicTIonNARY OF Mgcuanics, KEncing Work, AND ENG! 
NEERING, Oliver Byrne, editor. D.Appleton & Co., New 
York. Nos.8and9 

The neatness, apparent thoroughness, and 
abundant illustration, with which this valuable 
work is got out, are a fresh surprise to us with 
each coming number. The articles on “ Docking 
ships” and “ Dry-docks” in the present issue are 
excellent examples. Price 25 cents per number. 


¥ 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Korert Soutuey. Ifar 
per & Brothers, New York. Part 3. 

We have lost the thread of connection, and so have 
not read this number through in course, and only 
enough to see that it is well filled with Southey’s 
most interesting literary and private correspond- 
ence. As a letter-writer, his ease, copiousness, 
and freshness, are especially valuable. More 
charming specimens we have never seen than are 
scattered here and there. For sale at Franck 
Taylor's. * 


Bucuanan’s Journat or Man. March and April, 180! 
Cincinnati: bi-monthly. $2 per annum. 

This Journal, with a most ghastly title-page 
and somewhat weary discussions of “ Duality and 
Decussation” and kindred topics, will be sought 
for by two classes; those who have a propensity 
for the occult arts, and those who are fond of fol 
lowing the vague and tedious pioneering of embry° 
sciences. It is a most happy thing, as we regari 
it, that such @ publication exists, with charity 9° 
broad as to give & welcome to all the new lights 
that beam in the busy brain of our generatiov. 
But, entirely aside from this, there seems to be & 
department reserved for common sense and well- 
established truth, as well as for judicious practical 
essay 8. x 


Tue Curistian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. 
Boston: William Crosby and H. P. Nichols. 


The May number of this able review has been 
upon our table for several days. It has several 
able and interesting articles, which are charac- 
terized by a highly commendable tone of liberality 
and fairness. * 


Fourtu Concressionat District or Massa- 
cnuseTts.—T he ninth trial to elect a ppegereonte- 
tive in Congress from.this District took pee itl 
ult., and again resulted in no choice. The follow- 
ing is the vote in thirty-eight towns, out of the 
forty comprising the District, as contrasted with 
the vote at the last trial : 


Benj. Thompson (W.) - 
Ino. G. Palfrey (F. 8.) - 
Fredrick Robinson (D.) 
Scattering- - 

The two towns yet to hear from (Ashby and 
Boylston) gave at the last trial 82 majority against 
Mr. Palfrey. He will, therefore, lack over 500 


March, 1850. May, 1850. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, May 16, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

We are now, my dear sir, in the current of a 
whirlpool which seems to be hurrying this un- 
happy country irresistibly to civil war. A single 
day only may be between us and the commence- 
ment of bloody scenes. The wild passions of 
party were never more fierce. In the Assembly, 
opposite orators hurl at each other the most 
abusive epithets. Minister Baroche rails like a 
fishwoman of Billingsgate, and receives a reply in 
the same strain. The newspapers are occupied 
with discussions of the propriety and expediency 
of civil war. What will all this result in? I 
dread looking at the future. The Administration 
seems determined to provoke an insurrection at 
Paris, which it is well prepared to suppress. 
Every engiae is put in motion to effect this. 
Provocations and insults in the Assembly; the 
proposal of a law to exclude from one-third to 
one-half of the voters; the daily arrestation of 
the sellers of opposition journals; the repeated 
seizures of the same journals at the post office; the 
indictments of editors, publishers, and printers; 
the unheard-of outrage of the prohibition issued 
to M. Boulé, the printer. of the Voir du Peuple; 
Repmblique, and Estafette, to exercise his trade ; 
the evident determination of the Administration 
to destroy these opposition journals at all hazards, 
by law or without it; the repeated threats of 
members of the legislative majority to remove the 
seat of Government to Versailles; the menaces in 
the Presidential papers of coups d’état; the propo- 
sitions in the same to annihilate the Constitution, 
and make M. Bonaparte President for life; the 
false alarmis of insurrection and conspiracies 
spread by the same; the direct challenges to civil 
war; the insulting and irritating speeches of 
General Changarnier, Prefect Carlier, and others, 
all lead directly, and are no doubt intended to do 
so, to civil war. What other means could be taken to 
provoke one 2 

The Government fecls itself strong enough to 
suppress the insurrection. The forts around the 
city are filled with ammunition, and fully fur- 
nished with cannons; millions of bomb-shells and 
cannon-balls have been stored up; one hundred 
and fifty thousand men have been concentrated 
on Paris. Ifthe republican party can be made to 
fight, it will be put down, the chief imprisoned, 
the Constitution reversed, and Bonaparte made 
President for life. The republicans do not wish 
to fight—but will they be able to avoid it? This 
is a sad state of things, which must soon end in 
some way. But let us turn to the examination of 
the principal measure of the reaction. 

THE LAW AGAINST SUFFRAGE. 

As this law will be the battle-ground of parties 
for some time to come, and may be the prime 
cause of another revolution, it deserves a more 
particular notice than that devoted to it in our 
last, The jesuitical manner in which it is framed 
makes this more necessary. It avoids all mention 
of its own object, and seems to be aimed only 
against vagabonds. In one clause, and the lead- 
ing one, the broad principle of universal suffrage 
is declared for all domiciled for three years in the 
same place. The true character of the law is to 
be seen only in the clauses specifying the nature 
of the proofs to be produced by the person wish- 
ing to vote. Only five kinds of proof are to be 
admitted : 

1. Inscription on the tax-list. 

2. Written declaration of parents that the son 
has resided three years, without interruption, 
under the paternal roof. 

3. Written declaration of masters or patrons 
that servants, or workmen, have worked for them 
three years, residing in the same house. 

4. Proof of holding a public office. 

5. Proof of serving in the armies. 

The ones marked 2 and 3 are unimportant as it 
regards the number of persons affected. Work- 
men rarely live in the same house with their em- 
ployers, or grown up sons three years with their 
fathers. The true operation of the clauses is to 
give each father or master the privilege of send- 
ing his sons or servants to the polls, but this is 
left entirely to him, for there is no way of forcing 
him to make the written declaration. 

Number 4 secures to the Administration the 
votes of its subordinates. 

Number 5 secures to the soldiers of three years’ 
standing the right to vote. But a soldier who has 
served two years and a half, after living the same 
time in a commune, would have no such right. 
The clause is left ambiguous, so as not to alarm 
the army, but this will be the interpretation put 
on it. Another clause provides that the votes of 
the army are to be mixed with the others, and 
kept a secret from the public. 

The only voters, then, will be the functionaries, 
civil and military, and the tax-payers. 

How many tax-payers are there in France? 
Le National, in discussing the law, gives the sta- 
tistics on this point. It gives a list of the depart- 
ments, and, opposite the name of each, places in 
one column the number of voters on the lists at 
the last elections; in a second, the number of 
persons inscribed on the poll-tax list; and in a 
third, the number deprived of the right of suf- 
frage by the electoral law. I give you a part of 





the table: 
Voters 
Number Taz deprivedof 
Departments. ofvotes. payers. their votes. 
Seine - - - - - 353,509 109,052 244,457 
Saone et Loire - - 151,834 106019 45,815 
Pas de Calais - - - 194,088 104.490 89,598 
Pasde Dome - - - 168,000 105,690 62,310 
Morbiban - -.- - 127,169 58,377 68,792 
Bouches du Rhone - 114,293 50,857 63,436 
1,108,893 534,485 574,408 


In these six departments, the number of citizens 
deprived of the right of suffrage is larger than 
those retaining it. The result of the table for all 
the departments is as follows: 





Inscribed voters- - - - - 9,628,549 
Number on tax list- - - - 6,009,420 
Number excluded - - - - 3,619,129 


This is supposing all the tax-payers voters; but 
the tax list includes all women, minors, convicts, 
and resident foreigners, who possess property in 
their own name. The first two classes alone 
number nearly two millions. Many voters, too, 
own different pieces of property in the same or 
different departments, and figure as often on the 
tax list. No person is placed on the list who does 
not pay a rent, or occupy a house worth a rert of 
two hundred francs. In Paria, this amount is 
elevated to three hundred. From these data, it is 
clear the law excludes about five millions of the 
actual voters, 

One of the clauses deprives of the right of suf- 
frage every civil officer removed by a judicial 
decision ; but the one intended to bear most 
directly against the members of the opposition 
runs as follows: “Persons condemned for rebel- 
lion, or insulting any depository of authority or 
of the public force, or for the misdemeanor spoken 
of in the law on crowds, and that on clubs,” shall 
loge the right of suffrage for five years. Under 
this clause, the Government will be able to dis- 
franchise, at any moment, an opponent, by sending 
® policeman to harass him, taking him up if he 
say a word. As to the French courts, they offer 
nO security at all to the citizens, being all filled 
With the warm advocates of the reaction. 

This is the law which M. Baroche, M. Thiers, 
M. Berryer, M. Montalembert, and the rest of 
the desperate intriguers of the reaction, say is 
quite consistent with a Constitution which estab- 
lishes universal suffrage. 


The Committee has chosen M. Leon Faucher 
chairman, and will present its report to-day or 
w. The discussion will not commence 
Probably before Saturday or Monday. M. Faucher 
#8 @ Very suitable person to defend the bill; he is 
Cool, self-possessed, adroit in argument, quick in 
repartee, and so unscrupulous that only five per- 
sons were found to vote for him when the Constitu- 
“at Assembly censured him for circulating false re- 
Ports by telegraph. Some modifications will be 
doriteed inte the original tien, but there is no 
bt of the passage of the bill 
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The position of the different parties in regard 
to the bill is worthy of note. ‘The most prominent 
Napoleonists are silent and non-committal before 
the public, but will vote yea. The Legitimists 
are anxious to have the bill passed, with some 
slight modifications to suit the interest of their 
influence over the peasants of Vendee and other 
parts of the country, but are equally anxious to 
preserve the appearance of liberality. 1a their 
journals, they denounce roundly the illiberality 
of the law. Their game is a heartle’s one. On 
the final vote, they will take good care to let the 
law pass, and at the same time detach some of 
their men to vote with the opposition. Laroche- 
jaquelin is the chief of the popular section of the 
Legitimists. It would astonish no one to see him 
attack the bill at the tribune as illiberal, although 
there is not in France a man really more opposed 
to popular right than he is. The Orleanists will 
all support the bill, as their strength lies only 
among the richer bourgeois. 

The discussion will be long and stormy. A great 
many amendments will be proposed. It is possible 
that the Left may abstain from debate, but not 
probable. M.Lamartine intends to speak. There 
is no telling what he will say, he is so very eccen- 
tric, and withal so very polite. The great poet is 
said now to be the politest man in France. He 
can never believe that anybody is so naughty as 
to intend to violate the Constitution, but recognises 
the purity of the motives of everybody, M. Baroche 
included. He has become very tiresome with his 
eternal compliments. One of the papers says he 
rivals a certain M. Caigney, who was so polite 
that he would spring out of the window to let 
down the carriage steps for an illustrious visiter. 
Lamartine will, as usual, take some middle course, 

The Seventh Central Congress of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Manufactures, has just closed a ses- 
sion commenced on the 19th of March, and spent 
in the discussion of matters most important to 
France. To place the reader at the proper point 
of view to comprehend, at a glance, the bearing of 
the actions of this body, it is only necessary to 
observe that it was composed of the richest land- 
owners, manufacturers, and merchants, besides a 
few politicians and political économists, all selected 
by Government, and belonging to the rjchest-cream 
of the reaction. M. Dupin was elected President. 
The first question to be discussed was the division 
of real estate—a question second to no other in 
importance, and demanding all the lights of the 
intelligence of the country. Real property is in 
some parts of France not only divided, but pulve- 
rised ; the expense of cultivation bears no reason- 
able proportion to the value of the products: the 
crops must be taken off by the hand, manure taken 
to the ground on shovels, or packed on donkeys ; 
the ground cannot be ploughed, but must be spaded, 
all which exaggerate the cost of cultivation, and 
make the situation of the farmer really deplorable. 
The tendency in France is now what it has been 
for fifty years past, to an extreme division of the 
landed property. The solution of this important 
question was not attempted, the Congress adjourn- 
ing it to more tranquil times. Its solution would 
certainly not have made the Government more 
popular with the peasants, for it was neither more 
nor less than an intervention of the State to de- 
stroy the small farms, and maintain the large ones. 
This would have been a species of socialism not at 
all to the taste of the peasants, whom the Govern- 
ment is now endeavoring to conciliate. What an 
unfortunate thing it is for the rich land-owners, 
that the good old times of manors and serfs cannot 
be restored ! 

The land question must be met sooner or later 
in France. There are now about five million fam- 
ilies owners of real estate, yet there are so many 
large properties, and the State owns so much in 
forests, waste lands, &c., that not one-seventh part 
of the ground is actually under the plough, and 
only fifty-four hundredths used for all purposes, 
the balance being useless both to proprietors and 
the public. The French peasants have been kept 
in such a lamentable ignorance, that they are 
wholly unable to develop the resources of the 
country, and, with a better soil and climate than 
England, produces about half as much to the acre. 
In agriculture, she is at about the point occupied 
by England sixty years ago. M. Fould has made 
a good move in proposing to sell a large portion of 
the forests belonging to the State. A better one 
would be, to go to work and educate the people, 
intersect all the good agricultural regions with 
railroads, establish agricultural fairs, and provide, 
by good commercial treaties, foreign markets for 
the manufacturing and agricultural products. 

On the question of uncultivated lands, the Con- 
gress expressed the hope that the Government 
would take efficient measures to promote the get- 
ting them under culture. 

The forest question was discussed with much 
ability. The decision was, that in all cases where 
the preservation of a forest is not necessary to the 
preservation of the soil, greater liberty should be 
given to clearing. At present, no proprietor is 
allowed to cut his own trees without obtaining 
permission of the Minister of Finance at Paris. 

The Congress resolved that Government should 
impose on railroad companies the obligation to 





carry at the “lowest possible prices” all kinds of 





manure for the soil. 

The meat question was left where it is, except 
the shrewd suggestions for the purpose of making 
the present duties on imports more effective for 
the prohibition of animals of foreign growth. The 
present tariff of France imposes not only a heavy 
duty on cured meat, but one on live animals as 


follows: 
Beeves - - - - - 50 francs a head. 
Cows - - - - - - 25 francs a head. 
Heifers - - - - - 1214 francs a head. 


Calves - - - - - 3 francs a head. 
Sheep- - - - - - 5 francs a head. 

One would suppose, from the eagerness of the 
French statesmen to exclude the meat of other 
countries, that France produced enough for the 
liberal supply of all her wants. The truth is 
just the reverse. Her own statistics, favorable 
enough to herself, state the annual production of 
black cattle at 800,000, and that of sheep at 514 
millions. A large proportion of the first should 
be deducted for those dying of maladies, used in 
cultivating the fields, or in carts as beasts of 
draught, kept as milch cows, &c.; leaving probably 
not more than half the number as beef cattle. But 
supposing the whole number brought to the knife, 
there are not more than enough to feed properly, 
from the beginning of the year to the end of it, 
the inhabitants of the thirty most populous towns 
of France. A beef weighing about 6 cwt. sells 
here for about seventy dollars. The meat is re- 
tailed at prices varying with the quality and part 
of the animal, from 14 to 48 sous, the fillets cost- 
ing the highest price. That is,a pound of good 
meat costs more than the wages of a stout peasant 
for three days. The consequence may be easily 
seen: the large majority of the French people do 
not eat meat more than a few times a year, and 
many children grow to maturity without ever get- 
ting a better idea of the taste of meat than may he 
gained from an occasional bite at its apology, ran- 
cid goat’s cheese. Salted meat is, of course, very 
high. If our diplomacy could gain from France 
the reduction of the tariff duties on the import of 
meat, the prairies of Illinois and the wide plains of 
Texas would soon contribute to the nourishment 
of the French peasant. The first difficulty in the 
way would be the Agricultural Congress, which 
sustains to the utmost the claims of the cattle- 
raisers of Normandy. 

In its zeal for the protective system, the Con- 
gress inflicted a solemn censure on the three Paris 
professors of political economy, Messrs. Wolowski, 
Blanqui, and Michel Chevalier, for teaching the 
free trade doctrines. The Congress assumed the 
position that professors paid from the Treasury 
ought always to support the ministerial policy! 
Query: Why not bind eagh new Ministry to fol- 
low the policy of its predecessor? 

The Congress, as its last act, declared that 
measures should be taken to give a strong Govern- 
ment to the country, a declaration designed to pave 
the way to a usurpation either by the President or 
some one else. 

Alexander Dumas has hecome a warm republi- 
can. His conversion is declared by himself in an 
eloquent communication to the Evenement, the pa- 
per of the Victor Hugo party. He felicitates the 
city of Paris on the election of Eugene Sue. This 
accession completes the brilliant list of republican 
authors, which now contains the most renowned 
names in the world of letters. The Republicans 
have Eugene Sue, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Alex- 
ander Dumas, Georges Sand, Proudhon, Pyat, and 
Girardin. ho is on the other side ? 

An extensive Legitimist plot was discovered a 
few months since in the North. It had its ramifi- 
cations in Caen, Amiens, and Havre, and was well 
supplied with funds from abroad—especially from 
London bankers. The intention of the parties in- 
terested was to organize a civil war, in the inter- 
est of Henry, Duke of Bordeaux. About a hun- 
dred of the leaders have been arrested, and are 
now in prison. They are to be tried in three or 
four months. New arrests are made daily. The 
plot to overthrow the President goes a little be- 
yond the terms of the bargain between him and 
the Legitimists, who are only permitted to revile 
the Constitution and preach royalism. M. Bona- 
parte will be but too happy if he can prove the 
direct connection of his rival with the plot, and so 
discredit him before the people. = - 

It is asserted here, and believed, that a union of 
the two families of Orleans and Bourbon has been 
effected, the terms being a recognition of the Duke 
of Bordeaux as the Jawful King of France, and 
his adoption of the Count of Paris. The journeys 
of a few members of the two families are said to 
be for the purpose of gaining the formal consent 
of all the others. The Duchess of Orleans has 
gone to England to see Louis Philippe, after visit- 





ing her sister, the Queen of Belgium ; the Duchess 
of Berry has gone to Naples to confer with King 


Ferdinand ; and the Duke of Montpensier has just 
left Cadiz, where he Jeawl§ a Ke waiting for de- 
and gone up to Madrid. The Legitimist 














papers here do not contradict the rumor, and most 
of the Royalists in France are anxious for a recon- 
ciliation. It is, however, almost impossible to be- 
lieve that Louis Philippe will consent, for a pre- 
carious reward to his grandson, to brand himself 
a8 an usurper for eighteen years of his cousin’s 
throne. Heis too old to have ambition for himself, 
and too selfish to sacrifice his own reputation be- 
fore history, for his little grandson. We might 
give him credit, too, for higher principles of action, 
aud suppose him a sincere believer in the doctrine 
of the right of the people to elect its kings, a doc- 
trine sustained for eighteen years. W. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 


Last Monday, the election for Mayor (which is 
held in this city every two years) took place, with 
the following results : 








Walter Lenox - - . - 1,336 
R. C. Weightman so 2, eee 
G. Watterston - - - - 26 
W. Gunton - - - - - 15 
Jesse E. Dow : - - - 379 

3,055 


-_— 


For the National Era. 


“STATE OF DESERET AGAIN. 


“Mr. Epvitor: Shortly after the appearance of 
an article in your paper, over the signature of 
Lycurgus, at the instance of Dr. Bernhisel, a 
card was published, purporting to be from some 
one passing by the Mormon City, designed to 
discredit the statements of Lycurgus; but the 
card virtually endorses that which it was designed 
to contradict. All that the gentleman can be in- 
duced to say is, that the Mormons at Salt Lake 
‘appear to be a civil and industrious people! 
Almost any polite lawyer, for a trifle, would say 
more than this. 

“Notwithstanding that Lycurgus closed his 
last with a promise of (if acceptable, he ought to 
have said) ‘more from this quarter shortly,’ he 
had mbout come to the conclusion to let the matter 
rest, but new and strange things have sprung up 
lately, in which you, Mr. Editor, are personally 
concerned. The honorable A. W. Babbitt, some 
weeks since, returned to Nauvoo, direct from 
Congress. Instores and public places he boasted 
that, on your declining to give up the proper 
name of Lycurgus, he told you he would ‘cow- 
hide’ you. Well, rather than take the ‘hide, 
you gave up the name, (so he says,) transferring 
the whole to poor old Lycurgus, who, in great 
mercy, has escaped unscathed thus far. Please 
let the gentleman have the name at once.” 

The foregoing is the beginning of a long article 
on the subject of the Mormons. It is one which 
is not exactly suitable to our columns, and which, 
therefore, must yield place to other topics of more 
pressing interest. But we publish the beginning 
of the article for the purpose of giving an unqual- 
ified denial to the statement made in the last par- 
agraph, relating to us personally. 

Mr. Babbitt never demanded of us the name of 
Lycurgus, nor did he ever use towards us lan- 
guage in the least degree disrespectful. If he had 
done either, he would have got nothing for his 
pains. As the communication referred to him 
personally, and as the writer of it expressly 
authorized us to give his name, we voluntarily 
communicated the name to Mr. Babbitt, and told 
him he might reply if he chose, as we never per- 
mitted any one to be assailed in our columns 
without recognising his right to vindicate himself 
through the same medium. On receiving the 
article from which we extract the two paragraphs 
above quoted, we called the attention of Mr. Bab- 
bitt to them, and in a note to him requested him 
to say whether he had made such a statement as 
was imputed to him in the latter paragraph. His 
reply is as follows: 

Wasuineton, May 27, 1850. 

Sir: Your note of yesterday was duly received, 
and in reply, I will say that the statement in the 
paragraph alluded tois wntrue. I will further say, 
that at my first acquaintance with you, you volun- 
tarily gave me the real name of Lycurgus from 
Illinois. 

I however had some conversation with some man 
in the office of the National Eva, who seemed to be 
doing business there, but not in the style of lan- 
guage used in the paragraph from Mr. Clark’s 
letter. I am yours, very respectfully, 


A. W. Bassirt. 
G. Bailey, Esq. 


NEW MEXICO ABOUT TO ORGANIZE A STATE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Smith, the delegate from New Mexico, pub- 
lishes in the National Intelligencer a letter, dated 
St. Louis, May 24th, from E. W. Prewitt, “a gen- 
tleman of great intelligence and respectability, 
who is just in from New Mexico,” and knows 
all about the state of things in that country. He 
left Santa Fe on the 17th of April. 

He says that the People are about forming a 
State Government : 


“A large majority of the People of the Terri- 
tory have manifested time and again their prefer- 
ence fora Territorial Government; and at the 
very last trial of the question it was shown, even 
in Santa Fe, the stronghold of the State party, 
that there were ten to one in favor of a Territo- 
rial Government; but since the arrival of the 
Texan Commissioner, who comes with threats in 
his mouth, ‘that if the jurisdiction of Texas is 
not submitted to quietly, Texas will march a suf- 
ficient force into the country to compel submis- 
sion, an almost universal cry has been raised to 
organize a State Government, in the belief that 
the Government they have asked for and desire, 
above all others, will not be given them during 
this session of Congress. 

“ They are determined to resist Texas in every 
way, until resistance is impossible; and that they 
may make that resistance feasible and effectual, 





they must have a Government; and a State Gov-. 


ernment being the only one within their reach, 
they have resorted to that, not from choice, but 
from necessity. 

“They were willing to laugh at the claim of 
Texas while peaceable means were used to extend 
it; but when threats of force come with it, they 
are ready to meet force with force, and to hurl 
back in her teeth the empty and baseless claim 
which she wishes to force upon them. The means 
placed by the existing laws in their hands will 
be used against Texas while those means will do; 
and when they fail, resort will be had to any means 
which can be successfully opposed to her, Ifthe 
minions of Texas usurp authority in New Mex- 
ico, they will be punished by the laws of the Ter- 
ritory as usarpers.” 


——-__——_— 


MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 


were 


NasuviLe, June 3, 1850. 


The Southern Convention met at 3 o’clock this 
afternoon, and was called to order by Ex-Govern- 
or A. V. Brown of Tennessee, who stated that the 
committee of the different States, in their pre- 
liminary meeting, had agreed upon the following 
report and recommendation, which they had re- 
quested him to submit to the Convention, and 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of the Convention 
vote by States, each delegation counting one vote. 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen be of- 
ficers of the Convention: William L. Sharkey 
of Mississippi, President; Governor McDonald 
of Georgia, Vice President; William F'. Cooper 
and &. G. Hastman of Nashville, Secretaries. 

The President, on taking the Chair, addressed 
the Convention in explanation of its objects, sta- 
ting that it was not to dissolve but to perpetuate 
the Union. 

The Convention was formally opened with 
prayer by Rey. J. B. Ferguson. 

After some discussion in regard to objections 
to the credentials of some of the delegates, it was 
ordered that a committee be raised, consisting of 
one delegate from each State, to receive and 
register the names of all the delegates present. 

Qn motion of R. B. Roberts of South Carolina, 
the Convention then adjourned until ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Clay’s compromise, it is said, will be re- 
jected by the Convention. 


RAUSCH 
DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION, PA. 


Danyitie, June 1, A. M. 

The Convention at Williamsport, yesterday 
nominated, on the 26th ballot, W. F. Morrison 
of Montgomery county, for Canal Commissioner. 

A despatch dated June 1, says: The Conven- 
tion gdjqurned at ten o'clock last night. J.P. 
Brawley of Crawford county was nominated for 
Surveyor General on the fourth ballot. Ephraim 
Banks of Mifflin county, was nominated for Au- 
ditor General, on the second ballot. Resolutions 
were passed approving the Baltimore platform on 
the slayery question, 


: aise 

Tae New Scyoo. Pressyrepian GENERAL 
AssemBzy, for two weeks in session at Detroit, 
adjourned on Tuesday, the 28th. The minority 
report on the subject of slavery was amended and 
finally adopted by the General Assembly. Ayes 
83, nays 16.. Here it is: 

‘1. Resolved, That we exceedingly deplore the 











workings of the whole system of slavery as it ex- 
ists in our country, and is interwoven with the 
political institutions of the slavebolding States, as 
fraught with many and great evils to the civil, 
political, and moral interest of those regions where 
it exists. : 

“2. Resolved, That the holding of our fellow- 
men in the condition of slavery, except in those 
cases where it is unavoidable by the laws of the 
State, the obligations of guardianship, or the de- 
mand of humanity, is an offence, in the proper 
import of that term, as used in the Book of Disci- 
pline, chap. 1, sec. 3, and should be regarded and 
treated in the same manner as other offences. 

“3. Resolved, That the Sessions and Presbyte- 
ries are, by the Constitution of our Church, the 
courts of primary jurisdiction for the trial of 
offences. : 

“4, Resolved, That, after this declaration of 
sentiment, the whole subject of slavery, as it ex- 
ists in the Church, be referred to the Sessions 
and Presbyteries, to take such action thereon as 
in their judgment the laws of Christianity re- 
quire. 

Mr. Reed brought in a protest, which was en- 
tered on the minutes. 

Mr. Townsend stated that the time had come 
when the South should protest. 





Adjourned. 
CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 


Tvurspay, May 28, 1850. 

The proceedings of this day were briefly stated 
last week. 

Mr. Underwood made a long speech on the 
Ownibus bill, in the course of which he indicated 
his preference for the Missouri Compromise, with 
a specific recognition of the right to hold slaves 
below that line. 

At the close of his remarks the question was 
about to be taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Davis of Missisippi, but Mr. Berrien of Georgia 
thought the Senate was too thin to vote upon so 
important an amendment. 

Mr. Dayton concurred with him, but Mr. Clay 
urged immediate action. Mr. Berrien and others 
could see no necessity for such haste. On this 
point, Mr. Chase said— 

It is not my purpose at this time to enter into 
any discussion. I agree with the honorable Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, the proposer of this amend- 
ment, that it is desirable to have a proposition 
which means something, which is intelligible, 
which carries to évery part of the country a defi- 
nite understanding. I am not able to sce in this 
amendment such a proposition. The honorable 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] it is true, 
says, that if we adopt this amendment we do in 
fact recognise, by implication at least—a strong 
implication, I think he says—the existence of 
slavery, or at all events the propriety and the 
constitutionality of the introduction of slavery 
into the Territories. I wish to exclude that con- 
clusion, if it be possible, and for that purpose I 
move to amend the amendment, by adding thereto, 
as follows: 

Provided, further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed as authorizing or per- 
mitting the introduction of slavery, or the hold- 
ing of persons as property, within the said Ter- 
ritories. 

Mr. Pratt. That is the Wilmot Proviso. 

Mr. Chase. Upon that amendment I ask the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered, 

Mr. Dayton moved a postponement till to-mor- 
row at one o’clock. Lost—yeas 22, nays 24. 

Mr. Clay did not understand the amend- 
ment of Mr. Davis of Mississippi as containing 
an implication that slavery could be legally intro- 
duced into the Territories, and therefore had no 
objection to it. And if the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr Chase] would modify his amendment, so as 
merely to declare that it was not the intention of 
Congress to assert one way or the other the ope- 
ration of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States as to the introduction of slavery, he would 
have no objection to it. 

Mr. Hale liked the amendment of Mr. Chase, 
but at the proper time he wanted an opportunity 
to vote directly upon the Wilmot Proviso, which, 
if no one else would move he would. After some 
remarks upon the resolutions of the free State 
Legislatures, binding’ their Senators to vote for 
the Proviso, he said— 

I say that, for one, I stand by the infamy of 
that measure—the Ordinance of 1787—and I am 
ready to sustain it; I am willing to stagger under 
the load, the opprobrium, that may be heaped 
upon the man that adheres to the old track, and 
walks in the steps of the fathers of the country. 

The Senator from Kentucky the other day (I 
have not his speech before me, but it made such 
an impression upon me that I recollect the import 
of it) said he thought if this compromise bill was 
passed, everybody would be satisfied. 

Mr. Clay. No, sir; no. 

Mr. Hale. I have not completed my sentence. 
The honorable Senator will please to wait till I 
get through. He said that everybody would be 
satisfied except—except—— 

A Senator. Present company. 

Mr. Hale. No, not present company, but ex- 
cept a few miserable fanatics Now, sir, to use a 
homely phrase, permit me to tell that honorable 
Senator that he could not bring a better grist to 
the hopper for these fanatics to grind than this 
same compromise hill. No, sir; by no possibility 
could a measure be devised or matured that could 
better answer the purpose of these “miserable 
fanatics.” (0, the wretches!) [Laughter.] No, sir; 
if there are any that want to give them food, let 
them pass this compromise bill, and they will 
have enough to do. 

Now, sir, I have only to say this for myself— 
and I say it for myself and constituents—that, 
upon this question, my motto shall be: “Ifthe 
Lord be God, serve him ; and, if Baal, serve him.” 
There is, there can be legitimately no compro- 
mise upon the question whether the American 
Government at this day should place itself upon 
the side of freedom or of slavery. There can be 
and there ought to be no compromise between the 
question whether slavery shall be extended into 
Territories now free by the direct action of this 
Government. And, sir, I, for one, shall vote 
against any amendment which is to wrap up the 
plain, naked features of this proposition by cir- 
cumlocution—some amendment about which no 
two members of the Senate can agree as to what it 
means. I want a distinct proposition ; and if the 
policy of this Government from its foundation is 
to be abandoned—if the counsels and the experi- 
ence of past time are to be set at naught—and if 
we are to-day to launch out on a new experiment 
of extending the blessing of liberty to the institu- 
tion of human slavery—let it be known—let gen- 
tlemen do the work, and do it openly. And if 
that is the price upon which the Union is to be 
preserved, let that issue go out to the American 
people, and I doubt not they will understand it— 
understand it from the North and South, from 
the East and West. I believe it isa libel upon 
them, and upon any part of them, live where they 
may, in whatever State they may, to say that, 
upon such an issue as that, they are ready to 
venture upon the dangerous effects of a dissolution 
of the Union. I do not believe it. I think more 
highly of the intelligence, as well as of the patri- 
otism, of the citizens of each and every one of the 
States of this Union. What is the use, then, of 
spending time and multiplying words about amend- 
ments that it seems no two gentlemen understand 
exactly alike? I think that the words of the pro- 
vision of the Ordinance of 1787 are pretty well 
understood by this time. We know what they 
mean. We understand it: and I hope and trust 
that before this bill is through, we can all have 
the privilege and opportunity of voting for a 
proposition which we and the country under- 
stand. 

After a speech from Mr. Dodge of Iowa, in re- 
ply to Mr. Hale, a rejoinder by Mr. Hale, and a 
few remarks from Messrs. Berrien and Dayton, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Wepnespay, May 29, 1850. 


Mr. Clay, in presenting & memorial from 
citizens of Pennsylvania asking an increase of 
duties on iron, took occasion to say that there was 
no hope that Congress would or could attend to 
any great measure till this question of slavery 
was settled. 

If we cin make such a settlement, for one, I 
shall be disposed to look with care to the interests 
involved in the subject of this petition ; and with- 
out attempting to introduce any extravagant sys- 
tem for the protection of any of them, I should be 
disposed to look at them, and I am sure I speak 
the sentiments of the hearts of most of the mem- 
bers, on both sides, I think, of this chamber ; for 
I have had—I am happy to be able to avow it or 
to announce it to the country—I have had, in the 
anxiety to settle these questions connected with 
the institution of slavery, an intercourse with 
many of my Democratic friends. I have known 
them better, and appreciate them more, t 
when looking at them through the eyes of party, 
I was disposed to regard them. I am strongly 
inclined, then, to believe that they, as well as the 
members of this side of the Chamber, will be dis- 
posed to look favorably to the great manufacturing 
interests of the country ; and if there be really a 
necessity of doing something, not extra . to 
save them from ruin, all parts of the Cc 
will concur in aiding them. But, sir, 1 repeat 
that until we adjust these great questions that are 
now threatening to divide the country, it isutterly 
copa ible to look at any others. 

@ memorial was laid upon the table. 

The Senate was occupied to-day in the consid- 
eration of the bill to establish a branch mint in 
the city of New York. ~ 

After having been amended go as to provide for 





the establishment of a branch mint at San Fran- 
cisco, the bill was ordered to be engrossed. 

The Senate went into Executive session, and 
soon after adjourned. 


Tuurspay, May 30, 1850. 


The de.th of the honorable F. H. Elmore, a 
member of the Senate from South Carolina, was 
announced. 

After appropriate remarks from Messrs. Butler, 
Hunter, Yulee, Webster, and Davis of Mississippi, 
the usual resolutions were passed, and the Senate 
adjourned. 

Fripay, May 31, 1850. 

The funeral ceremonies on the occasion of the 
death of Mr. Elmore having been closed, the Sen- 
ate returned to the Chamber. On motion, it was 
agreed that when the Senate adjourn, it adjourn 
to meet on Monday. 

Mr. Dayton,moved that when the Senate meet 
on Monday, it be to adjourn till Thursday next. 


[The reason assigned being to allow time for 
taking up the carpets and cleansing the Senate 
Chamber. ] 


Mr. Clay and others warmly resisted the mo- 
tion, and Mr. Dayton withdrew it. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the Omnibus bill, which Mr. Dayton moved to 
postpone till Thursday next. 

The question being then taken upon the motion 
to postpone, it was decided in the negative—yeas 
17, nays 18—as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Baldwin, Butler, 
Chase, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Hale, Hamlin, 
eh Seward, Smith, Upham, Wales, and Yu- 
ee—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, 
Bradbury, Bright, Clay, Dawson, Dickinson, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Downs, Foote, Houston, 
Jones, King, Mangum, Rusk, Shields, and Whit- 
comb—18. 

The bill was then laid upon the table, and the 
Senate proceeded to take up the bill to establish 
branch mints at New York and San Francisco, 
which was read a third time and passed. 


Monpay, June 3, 1850. 

A messoge was received from the President re- 
lating to Cuban affairs, disclosing the fact of re- 
peated attempts in this country by foreigners to 
fit out armed expeditions to Cuba. 

Mr. Hale presented numerous anti-slavery pe- 
titions. 

Mr. Seward presented the report of proceed- 
ing of citizens of Syracuse, condemning the delay 
of public business in Congress, demanding the 
admission of California, insisting upon the expe- 
diency of establishing Territorial Governments 
with the Proviso, protesting against any fugitive 
law not securing the jury trial and habeas corpus, 
asserting the duty of Congress to pass laws for 
the security of any person from a free State who 
may choose to visit the slave States on business 
or for pleasure, and protesting against all com- 
promises in favor of slavery. Laid upon the table. 
Motion to-print referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. Seward accompanied the presentation of 
the memorial with remarks stating that the meet- 
ing was without distinction of party, and that 
the Mayor presided. 

Mr. Dickinson said it was a mere Free Soil 
meeting. 

Mr. Webster said that so long as last February 
he had prepared a bill amendatory of the present 
act in relation to fugitives from service or labor, 
which he intended then to offer at the proper 
time. He would now present it to the Senate just 
as it was drawn up originally. 

Mr. Benton introduced a bill to grant to the 
State of Missouri a quantity of public land for 
objects of internal improvement. 

The Senate, after the transaction of some un- 
important business, proceeded to the consideration 
of the Omnibus bill, on which a protracted de- 
bate took place, in which Messrs. Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, Douglas, Chase, Hale, Walker, King, 
Cass, Downs, Butler, Webster, and Berrien, par- 
ticipated. 

Mr. Soulé in the beginning of the debate sub- 
mitted a substitute, which he wished printed. It 
proposes to bound the State of California by 36° 
30’, as its southern boundary, and to organize the 
territory belew that line under a Territorial 
Government without the Proviso. 

The debate on the whole subject was discursive 
and interesting, but no progress seemed to be 
made towards a concurrence of opinion. The 
doctrine of Non-Intervention and the positions of 
the Nicholson Letter were drawn into discussion. 
and there appeared to be a great difference of 
opinion respecting them between Democratic 
members from the North and South. 

The Senate, without taking any question, ad- 
journed at some time after 4 o'clock. 

Tvespay, June 4, 1850. 
The time of the Senate was consumed with a 


tedious discussion on the resolution in regard to 
removals from office. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuespay, May 28, 1850. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

Several bills relating to the Territories of 
Minnesota and Oregon were taken up, acted 
upon, and laid aside with the recommendation that 
they be passed. Subsequently, when the Commit- 
tee rose, they were reported, and the House passed 
some of them. 

A bill to create the office of Surveyor General, 
and to provide for the survey of the public lands 
in Oregon, and to make donations to actual set- 
tlers, gave rise to much discussion. 

Mr. Bowlin moved to amend by confining the 
donations to white persons. 

Mr. Sackett made a few remarks against that 
motion. 

Mr. Thurston, in explanation, said that the 
Legislature of Oregon had legislated against per- 
mitting negroes to come into the Territory, be- 
cause they usually went into the woods with the 
Indians, and labored to excite them against the 
whites. 

Mr. Sackett continued his remarks against 
shutting the blacks out of the Territory, and de- 
nying to them the advantages proposed to be held 
out under this section to other settlers. 

On motion, the Committee then rose, and the 
House adjourned. 


Wepnespay, May 29, 1850. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
remainder of the bills in relation to the Territo- 
ries reported yesterday from the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and finally 
passed them. It then resolved itself into Com. 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and took up the Oregon survey and donation bill, 
the question pure being the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Bowlin. 

Mr. Giddings opposed the amendment in re- 
marks which will appear hereafter. ‘ 

The hour of 1 o'clock having arrived, the time 
fixed for acting upon the amendments, seo Ae 
lin (by arrangement) withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Fitch renewed it, and after a few sugges- 
tions, withdrew it. 

Mr. Sackett, renewing it, addressed the Com- 
mittee to show that the Legislature of Oregon 
had no right to proscribe blacks. Such as were 
citizens of the United States should have every 
facility for, and inducement to emigrate to Ore- 
gon. Mr.8. withdrawing the amendment to the 
amendment, it was renewed by 

Mr. Conrad, who spoke for five minutes to 
show that the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. Gid- 
dings] had argued in favor of according privile- 
ges to negroes in Oregon which his own State 
had refused them. He, however, believed it to 
be the true policy of the Union, and more espe- 
cially of the South, that they should be diffused 
as much as possible. He was, therefore, for per- 
mitting and encouraging free negroes to settle in 
Oregon. Mr. C. having withdrawn the amend- 
men 

My. MecMallen proposed to renew it. 

Mr. Evang of Maryland made a point of order, 
viz: “That no gentleman could withdraw on 
amendment to be renewed in order to open de- 
bate.” 

The Speaker decided against the point of or- 
der, the practice of the House being different. 

Mr. Evans took an appeal ; and the question on 
the appeal being put, the decision of the Chair 
was sustained. 

Mr. MoMullen next addressed the Committee 
in favor of the amendment. The remarks of the 
gentleman from Ohio were highly offensive. On 
a former occasion, when that member [Mr. Gid- 


a friend in the House who would move to permit 
him to address the House, he (Mr. McMullen) 
had done so on that occasion. In return, that 
gentleman had maligned the State (Virginia) he 
had the honor of in part representing. Here 
Mr. MecM. went on to show that the remarks of 
the gentleman from Ohio were highly improper 
and offensive. Having withdrawn the motion to 
amend the amendment, it was renewed by — 

Mr. Evans, who argued for five minutes in its 
favor. While he knew that the presence of the 
free-negro race in large numbers in Oregon 
would. grievously injure the Territory, he admit- 
ted that to get them there was desirable for the 
interest of the South. 

Mr. E. having withdrawn the amendment, 

Mr. Bayly renewed it, and remarked that he 
was prepared to show that to put obstructions on 
the emigration of free n was a violation of 
the spirit of the Ordinance of 1787. Virginia 
had been induced to consent ’o the enactment of 
the Ordinance by the argument that the North- 
western Territory would afford a place in which 
her free negroes could find a refuge. 

Mr. B, having withdrawn the amendment, 





Mr. Green renewed it, and spoke for five min- 


dings! appealed to know whether he was without . 





utes in favor of the restriction proposed to be 
effected by the amendment. 

The debate on this amendment to the amend- 
ment was further continued by Mr. Carter in its 
favor, and Mr. Hubbard against it. 

The question being on the amendment to the 
amendment—to restrict the grants of bounty 
lands in Oregon to white settlers and “half- 
breeds” of American blood—it was divided, and 
the Committee voted to insert the word “ white,” 
therein; and then it was agreed to insert the 
words “American half-breeds,” included in the 
amendment reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

The question recurring on the amendment as 
amended, 

Mr. Jones proposed further to amend the 4th 
section of the bill, by inserting after the word 
“ fifty,” in line 8th, the word “ three,” so as to 
make it read in the year 1853. But this amend- 
ment was ruled to be out of order at that stage of 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Dunham moved further to amend the 
amendment, by extending the grants of lands in 
Oregon to all whites who might make a declara- 
tion of intention to become citizens of the United 
States, before the lst of December, 1851; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Sackett moved to amend the amended 
amendment, by inserting after the word “ white ” 
the worde, “ or colored.” 

But the Chair ruled the motion out of order ; 
and Mr. Sackett having appealed, the decision of 
the Chair was sustained. The question upon the 
amended amendment being put, it was agreed to. 

The Committee arose without coming to any 
resolution on the bill. (So it goes over, the two 
days set apart for the consideration of Territorial 
business having expired.) 

The House adjourned till to-morrow morning 
at 8 o’clock, fur the purpose merely of adjourning 
over till Monday, so that the carpets might be 
taken up, and the Hall put in its summer dress. 


Thursday, the House met and adjourned till 
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‘THE ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 
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following : 
The Jeddo Bloom, ® Black Tea,at. . 
The Niphon, do. do. . - $l 0 per Ib. 
The Viari, do. do. : . % 75 do. 
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Friday at 11 o’clock, to hear the announcement 


CONSUMPTION PREVENTED. 


HAT consumption, when once firmly fixed and seated, 
can be cured, we much doubt; but that it can be pre- 


vented, if the proper remedies are applied in season, we 
firmly believe. A slight cold, a gentle cough, a general de- 
rangement of the nervous system, which renders the indi- 
vidual sick or well—these are the symptoms which herald 
the appraach of the fell destroyer. 
in season, all may be well; but neglect them, and they will 
be sure to gain the mastery, and what was at first only 


If these be attended to 


hi 





of the death of Mr. Elmore. 


Friday, after suitable remarks from Mr. Wood- 
ward, respecting the decease of Mr. Elmore, the 
usual resolutions having been passed, it adjourn- 
ed over till Monday. 

Monnay, June 3, 1850. 

The rules of the House requiring that the 
Committee of Ways and Means, within thirty 
days after its appointment, shall report the Gen- 
eral Appropriation bills, and this duty not hav- 
ing yet been performed by the committee, Mr. 
Schenck moved a suspension of the rules to ena- 
ble him to offer a resolution requiring the bills 
to be immediately reported ; but the motion fail- 
ed—51 yeas, 69 nays. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and took 
up the California Question, on which speeches 
were delivered by Messrs. Bocock of Virginia, 
Crowell of Ohio, Coleock of South Carolina, and 
Silvester of New York. 

Mr. Thompson obtained the floor, the Commit- 
tee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Tuespay, June 4, 1850. 
The House, in Committee of the Whole, had 
under consideration the California question, 
speeches being made by Thompson of Mississippi, 
J. A. King of New York, Bingham of Michigan, 
and Booth of Connecticut. 
[We shall notice them hereafter | 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


BautimoreE, June 3, 1850. 
Bef Cattie—Rrices ranging from $3.00 to 
$475 per 100 lbs. on the hoof, equal to $6.00 a 
$9.00 net, and averaging $4.00 gross. 

Hogs.—We quote live hogs at $5.00 a 550 per 
100 lbs. 

Flour.—Sales, to-day of 300 barrels Howard 
street at $5.25 ; 100 bbls. at $5.3114, and 200 bbls. 
at $5.371g, the latter being the general asking 
price. Sales of 200 bbls. City Mills at $5311, 
and 300 bbls. at $5.371¢. 

Grain—Very little Md. wheat offering. Sales 
of Pa. prime red at 125c. Sales of yellow corn 
at 64 a 65¢., and white at 60 a 62c. Oats, 40c. 











New York, June 3, 1850. 
| 
Flour.—Sales to-day of 6,000 bbls. at $5.50 a 
568 for common State brands. Pure Genesee 
at $6.00 a $6.25; Southern do., $5.68 a $5.75. 
Corn meal, $3.00 a $3.0614. 
Grain.—W heat, Genesee $1.48 a $1.50; and 
red, $1.25 a $1.28. Corn is firm—sales of 20,000 
bushels at 68 a 70c. per bushel for mixed and yel- 
low. Oats in good request, with sales at 45 a 48c. 
Rye firm at 66c. 


often fatal. 


and annoying, at last becomes alarming, and 


For incipient consumption, we know no bettcr remedy 


than 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


It is soothing and healing in its nature, and is admirably 
adapted to allay and dissipate that an: oying and distress- 
ing irritation which so much prevails at this season of the 
year, caused by colds, coughs, and chille, brought on by 
frequent and sudden changes in the weather. 
several severe cases which have been radically cured by the 
use of this Ba'sam 


We know cf 


Consumption, however, is a disease which differs very 


much in the severity of its symptoms and the rapidity of its 
progress, end has long baffled the skill of physicians, It 
cannot be supposed that this or any other remedy is capa- 
bie of effecting a cure in every case and every stage of the 
disease. On the contrary, we must expect it to fail sume- 
times—a circumetance which occurs daily with all the most 
valusble remedies we possess. 


The success which has attended this medicine for reveral 


years past bas overcome the prejudices of all respectable 
men, aud the article has taken a stand amony the first class 
of discoveries and blessings of the age, and, when resorted 
to in season, eradicates the disease tor which it is recom- 
mended. 


None genuine, unless signed J. BUTTS on the wrapper. 
Price one dollar per bottle; six bottles for five dollars. 
For sale by KR. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 


Druggists generally, everywhere. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 

HE above Establishment, having been put in fine order, 

is now commencing its third season. The success 


which has attended it thus far gives bright hopes for the 
future, and enables the eubscriber to say with confid: nce, to 
all who wish to make a practical application of the Hydro- 
pathic or Water Cure treatment, that they can pursue it 
here under the most favorable anspices fur the removal of 
disease 
of one of the most beautiful cities in the Union, is still very 
retired. A fine bowling saloon was erected the past season, 
to which patients can have access for exercise and amuse- 
ment. 
forters, two large woollen blankets, two coarse cotton sheets, 
one coarse linen sheet, and six towels. 


The location, although in the immediate vicinity 


All patients will be required to furnish three com- 


The price for board, medical advice, and all ordinary at- 


tendance of nurses, is $8 per week, payable weekly. Per- 
sons in indigent circumstances, and coming well recom- 
mended, will in some cases be taken at reduced prices, pro- 
vided they are willing to take second-rate rooma. 

All communications must be post pail. 


T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprietor. 
Cleveland, May, 1850.—May 30—2m 





BOARDING, 


MES. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 


between Fuurth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 


Oct. 25—tf 








Pork —Mess, $10.75 a $10.81; prime, $8.81. 
Lard, 7c. per lb. 
Cotton.—Uplands, 12c., Orleans, 1213c. per Ib. 





Puitapevputa, June 3, 1850. 
Flour—Sales of common brands at $5.25 a 
$5.31. Corn meal, $2.94 a $3 00. 
Grain—Prime red wheat, $1.25 a $1.26, and 
white at $1.29 a $130. Corn—white, 65 a 66c., 
and yellow at 66 a 67c.; some choice lots at 68c. 
Oats, 43 a 45c. per bushel. 





OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


Is probably the largest Clothing House in the country. 
George W. Simmons, Esq., the enterprising proprietor, 
has orders from all parts of the civilized world. His estab- J 
lishment is well worthy of a visit from those who go to the 
city of notions. 





oe FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. 








LIGHT'S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFUL 
PUBLICATIONS issued iu the United States Or- 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
most reasonable rates 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers in 
avy part of the city proper, at $2.75a year, free of post- 
age; single copies 6 1-4cents Price, by mail, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs Barney, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Express to this 
Agency. Price, delivered in Boston, fa of pastuge, 75 
cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. 


June 6. G. W. LISHT & CO. 





MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XI.—Jvune, 1850. 


DITED by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Free 
Discussion of matters pertaining to Philosophy, Lite- 
rature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. Terms, three 
dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting six dollars, will be supplied 
with the work from the beginning to the close of the third 
volume, (now in progress,) until the edition is exhausted. 


Contents of No. 11. 


The Polish Slavonian Philosophy. 

Causes of the Present Condition of Ireland. 

The Industrial Arts in Russia. 

Browning’s Poems 

Hildreth s History of the United States. 

Short Reviews and Notices, 

Published by COOLIDGE & WILEY, No. 30 Devonshire 
ssreet, Boston, and sold at the Bookstores. June 6—Imi 





NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY, 
BOSTON, 


Jee F. FOSTER continues to manufacture all the 
various approved TRUSSES at his new stand, No. 467 
Washington street, opposite No, 416 Washington street, 
and his residence and business being both in the aame 
building, can be seen at home most of the whole of the time, 
day orevening. He has more room and better conveniences 
for the Truss Business than any other person engaged in 
it in this city or any other. 

Also, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS fer prolapsus 
uteri, trusses for prolap ani, susp y bags, knee caps, 
back boards, steeled shves for deformed feet. Trusses re- 
paired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer oftentimes 
as well as new. The subscriber having worn a truss him- 
self for the last twenty five years, aud fitted so many for 
the last twelve years, seels confident in being able to suit 
all cases that may come to him. 

CONVEX SPIRAL TRUSSES ; Dr. Chase's trasses, 
formerly sold by Dr. Leach; trusses of galvanized metal, 
that will not rust, having wooden and copper pad+; Read’s 
spiral truss; Randell’s do.; Salmon’s ball and socket; 
Sherman’s patent French do.; Bateman’s do., double and 
ry twp trusses. Also, TRUSSES FOR CHIL 
DRE of all sizes. Dr. Fletcher’s truss, Marshe’s trues, 
Dr. Hull’s truss, Thompson's crotchet truss, and the Sha- 
ker’s rocking trusses, may be had at this establishment. 

Also, Whispering Tubes and Eur Trumpets, that will 
= a person to converse low with ene that is hard of 
All ladies in want of abdominal supporters or trusses will 
be waited upon by his wife, Mrs. Caroline D. Foster, who 
has had twenty years’ experience in the business 


JAMES F. FOS . 
Boston, 1850. June 6—3m . ae 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
ee a OF No. 317.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 
1. Theodore Parker.—British Quarterly Review. 


2. The Polynesians; aud New Zealand.— Edinburgh Re- 
view. 


3. The Legend of Pompagne.—Frraser’s Mag izine, 
4. “ L’Homme Propose.” —New Monthly Magazine. 
5. News of the Week: The Church, &c.—Spectator. 
FORTRY. 
Love in Death. The Swallow and the Sparrow. Novem- 
ber Day. ‘The Portrait, 
SHORT ARTICLES, 
The Great Swimmer. Observatory at Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WasHINGTon, December 27 , 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most usefal. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the ntmostexpansion of the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 


Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTEL. & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 
Oo For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
ec enont: and Pennsylvania ayenue, Washing- 





derstoocd by a personal examination. 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 
A* a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 


Hydropathic Institute, held Fifth month 15th, 1850, 


Joseph A. Weder, M. )., was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician. in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. 


Having made varions improvements, this institute is now 


vr: pared to receive an additional number of patients; and 
from Dr. Weder’s weil-known skill and practical experience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years paat in 
this couxtry, and particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
clan. 


The domestic department being under the charge of a 


Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 


Application for admission to be made to 
. _ SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 
Office No. 58 South Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 


square, Philadelphia. 


General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 
Institute, 
The main building is three stories high, standing back 


from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
gra-s plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds arvund the house are tastefally laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venieuce for “ packing,” bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 


in the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 


dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart. 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 


The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 


well as into the main building, and all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 


THE WATER WORKS 


Consist of a circuler stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydraulic 
ram,” a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the warer 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the waterworks yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which is a 
stream falliog from a height of about thirty feet,and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (fcr the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 


In the first story of the water works 


Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room, 


There are many other appliances, which can be better un- 
May 3). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 





bye subscriber will be very thankful to any person who 


can and will send him the name and residence of any 


one that waa with or belonging to Capt. Thomas Stockton’s 
company, 2d regiment of artillery, while on their march 
from the city ot New York to Detroit, in the month of June, 
1819. Any person who wi'!l be so good as to write to me, 
will please direct to John Henry, Poland, Mahoning county, 
Vhio. 
the good Lord will abundantly bless and prosper them. 


It will be an act of philanthropy, for which I pray 


May 30—3t JOHN HENRY. 





varied attractions. 
easy access by plank roads, and numerous daily stages and 
omnibuses. 


CLINTON WATER CURE INSTITUTION, 
To be opened June 12, 1850. 


HIS Institution is delightfully situated in the village of 
Clinton, famed for its pleasantness, healthfulness, and 
Only eight miles from Utica, it is of 


The public may confidently rely upon enjoying every 


privilege and experiencing every attention which the best 
establishments of the kind in our country afford. 


Patients will furnish the usual extra articles of linen and 


bedding. 


Terms—For board and treatment, from five to seven dol- 


lars per week, payable weekly. 


N. STEBBINS, M. D., Physician. 
H. H. KELLOGG, Proprietor. 


Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. May 30—3t 





though firml 
Son Quartet” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Liberal. 
British Review’’ owes its establishement to the last great 
ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its 
views on any one of the grand departments of human know- 
ledge; it was originally editéd by Dr. ee he now, 
since his death, is conducted by his son-in-law, 

aasociated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary charac- 
ter ie of the very highest order. 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITISH 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 


WING to the late revolutions and counter-revolations 
among the nations of Europe, which have followed each 


other in such quick succession, and of which “the end is not 
yet,” the leading periodicals of Britain have become invested 
with a degree of interest hitherto unknown. They occupy a 
middle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessari- 
ly imperfect records of the newspapers, ani the elaborate 
and ponderous treat'ses to be furnished by the historian at 
a future day. The American publishers, therefore, deem it 

roper to call renew } 
Seey low pricea at which they are offered to subscribers. The 
following is their list, viz: 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE 


attention to these periodicals, and the 


| riodicals are contained the views, moderately 
oagh firm) expressed, of the three great parties in Kng- 
hig,and Radical. “ Blackwood”? and the “Lon- 


The “North 


r. Hanna, 


The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 


only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being tn fact a union 
of the wo Keviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. [t has therefore the alvantage, by this com- 
bination, of unitivg in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 


The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York.immedi- 


ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white 


per, and are faithful copies of the 


originals— s Magutine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 
TERMS. ° 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 do. 
For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do. 
For Bi and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
Cee a esi wus wait nik to 
\bove wo! sen 
one Ont copies of any oF 01 the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 


Remittances and communications should be always ad- 


ked, to the publishers. 
dressed, postpaid or frankOrs WARD SCOTT & OO. 


& 
Mar2!. 79 Fultonst., New York, entrance 54 Gold st, 
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[COPY-RIGHT SECURED.) 
THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
ASTORY OF TH E ISLAND ESTATE. 
BY MRS, EMMA D. E, SOUTHWORTH. 


BOOK THIRD. 


—— 


MONT CRYSTAL. 
O’er that house there hangs a solemn gloom ; 
The step falls timid in each gorgeous room, 
Yast omar nl 
Where mutes keep weieh-—* een The New Timon. 
How many a sleepless form has no other watcher 
than the patient moon! One quiet night near 
the last of October, and about two months from 
the separation of Louis and Louise, near mid- 
night, the moon arose, and as it ascended towards 
the zenith, shed a flood of silver radiance over 
the river, the Isle of Rays, and the lofty mansion 
of Mont Crystal. Neir the dawn of day, steal- 
ing through the front windows of Mont Crystal, 
the moonbeams looked into-that same front bed. 
chamber once described as the summer sleeping- 
room of Mrs. Armstrong. This chamber con- 
tained two bedsteads—a large tent bedstead, with 
its white dimity curtains down, and a little cot, 
covered with a white Marscilles counterpane. 
This little white cot stood between the tent bed- 
stead and the front windows. The moonbeams, 
coming through the window, fell upon the cot 
and upon the wan face of Louise, glistening upon 
the tear-drops that hung upon her eyelashes- 
Her emaciated hands were clasped above her 
head. She lay so still, and looked so white, that 
but for the glistening tear-drops and the occa- 
sional convulsion of her bosom, she might have 
been supposed to be asleep or dead. At last, a 
slight movement from the tent bedstead startled 
her. She unclasped her hands, and listened. 
The noise, as of some one turning in the bed, 
was repeated. Louise raised upon her elbow, and 
listened again attentively. She now heard some- 
thing between a hem and a groan, as of one wa- 
king up. Now she murmured softly— 
“ Mother, dear, are you awake ?” 
“ Yes, Louise!” proceeded from the curtains. 
“Oh! Tam so glad. I have not slept to-night, 
mother! I have counted every hour the clock 
has struck! I have waited for you to wake, so 
long.” 
“You have had a sleepless night, my child! 
Why did you not touch the bell, and summon 
Kate, to give you a narcotic? What has been 
the matter? Nothing but your usual nervous- 
ness, [ hope?” 
“Mother, I could not sleep for joy and for 
sorrow.” 
“Strange paradox, that! what do you mean, 
Louise ?” 
Louise slipped softly out of bed, and going to 
the side of the tent bedstead, and putting aside 
the curtains, stooped and kissed her mother, 
dropping a tear upon her face. Then kneeling 
by her side, she took her hand, and covered it 
with kisses. 
“Mamma, I must return to Louis! indeed I 
must, mamma, if he will take me back! Indeed I 
must, mamma, if he were twenty times a traitor!” 
“Hey! what! how! what is all this wretched 
nonsense, now ?” 
“Mamma, I shall be a mother soon!” said 
Louise, in a voice between timidity and tender- 
ness. 
“Wuar!” exclaimed the lady, raising upon 
her elbow, and gathering her black brows into an 
awful frown—* Wuat!” 
“ God has blessed me! I, too, shall be a mother, 
dear mamma! Oh! mamma, kiss-me, now that 
I have told you !” 
“Tt is not true! It cannot be true!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Armstrong, still glaring at her daughter. 
“ Mamma, it is so; and I must return to 
Louis—indzed I must, mamma !” 
“To aman whose whole heart is given to his 
mistress ?” 
“If it be so, it is dreadful, mamma, but I can- 
not help it. He does love mea little. Any how, 
I know I love him entirely ; and, bankrupt that 
I am, I could be happier, even in his divided 
affection, than I am, severed from him here. And, 
oh! mother! being separated from him under 
these circumstances, gives me a feeling of degra- 
dation! of shame !” 
“T do not wonder at it, if these circumstances 
were as you fancy, Miss Armstrong.” 
“Qh, mamma! do not call me ‘Miss Arm- 
strong’ any longer, I beg of you; for, although 
as you say I am but a mere child, yet I am not 
‘Miss Armstrong; and to hear you call me so, 
mother, covers my face with burning blushes.” 
“QOhd beg your pardon, Mrs. Louis Stuart- 
Gordon; I will try to bear it. mind your dignity 
for the future.” 
“ Mamma, can you not call me Louise? Speak 
to me kindly, dear mamma.” 
“T am not sufficiently well pleased with you, 
ma’am, to address you so familiarly.” 
“ Mamma, how have I given you offence?” 
“ By the subject of your conversation. Now, 
let me hear no more ridiculous nonsense about 
returning to that young scapegrace, nor the other 
miserable shift-about—pshaw! fudge! stuff! you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to have such 
fancies !” 
“Tt is not fancy, it is fact, mamma!” 
“Sinence! hush! not a word more of this, I 
command you, Louise! It is false! false’? you are 
too young, far too young! You should blush at 
such imaginings !” 
“Tt is not imagination, mamma!’ persisted 
Louise, with a tender earnestness. 
“Husa! I command you! Never dare to hint 
this subject to me or to any one else, at the peril 
of my grave displeasure. Shameful! But you 
are really out of health. You are ill and ner- 
vous, and so, of course, full of idle fancies. You 
are too much confined. You do not take exercise 
enough ; you must go out more. You shall ride 
on horseback. Nothing is better for low spirits 
than hard riding ov a trotting horse. Come, you 
shall have your first ride to-morrow. We will 
see if we cannot cure you of these nervous fan- 
cies. Now, return to bed, and try to get some 
sleep. Don’t you know you are taking cold, by 
kneeling here with bare feet? Goto bed. Stay! 
come back a moment.” 
“ Well, mamma ?” 
“This is a very absurd fancy of yours, Louise! 
Now, I charge you, do not betray your folly to 
any one! Do not speak of this conceit of yours 
toasoul. It would subject you to ridicule.” 
“T shall be silent, dear mamma,” 
And Louise crept back to bed—“pbut not to 
Bleep.” 
It was a glorious autumn morning that rose 
upon the world that day. Mrs. Armstrong al- 
ways arose with the sun precisely. This morn- 
ing, as soon as its earliest beams, glancing be- 
tween the half-closed shutters, gilded the opposite 
wall, Mrs. Armstrong was up, and arrayed in 
an ample flannel wrapper, sitting before her tall 
dressing-glass, while Kate Jumper stood behind 
her, combing out her abundant long black hair, 
that, was still beautiful, though slightly mixed 
with silver. Mrs. Armstrong glanced from time 
ps upon Louise, who still lay extended upon 
es hite cot, perfectly motionless, her eyes closed, 
tror—sonaoaly's genet gh, aging 
her bosom, bresking from her lips, = 

What do you think: of that child, Kate?” 
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dressing of your young lady. Do not permit her 
to go about as loosely and carelessly arrayed as 
has been her custom of late. See that she wears 
her stays; do you hear ?” 


“ Yes, madam, I hear and understand.” 

“ Hear and literally obey. Do not trouble your 
understanding with more than the literal com- 
mand.” 

Another glance at Louise found her gentle 
eyes now open, and calmly turned on her mother. 
“Tt is time to rise, my daughter. You are to 
take a ride this morning, directly after breakfast. 
Kate will dress you,” said the lady; “ and, 
Louise, I insist upon your paying more attention 
to your personal appearance. Kate has my or- 
ders.” And the lady, whose turban was now ar- 
ranged, took up her bunch of keys, and marched 
from the room. 

One thing Mrs. Armstrong wished to avoid in 
these rides—that was, the possibility of a ren- 
counter with Louis, or, what was worse, with that 
old “ Island Seal,” as she called the General. T'o 
avoid such a rencounter by a keen vigilance, and, 
in the event of a chance meeting, to prevent Louise 
from “falling intothe hands of the enemy,” Mrs. 
Armstrong, who was an excellent equestrian, de- 
termined to accompany her daughter. 

“We will go down to see Zoe. Since the girl 
knows her place, and does not presume on our 
former notice of her to appear at Mont Crystal, 
we can show her some kindness—can engage her 
to do some work for us”—said the lady, as soon 
as she and her daughter were in their saddles. 
And whipping her horse into a smart trot, she 
set out for the Dovecote, attended by a mounted 
servant, to open the gates. Arrived at the sum- 
mit of the hill, and before beginning to descend 
the narrow bridle path leading down into the 
glen where was situated the Dovecote, Mrs. 
Armstrong took out her glass, and threw a sweep- 
ing glance over the ground that lay stretched 
down before them. Apparently satisfied by her 
survey, they began to descend the path. They 
arrived at the cottage without meeting with any 
one. 

The external appearance of the Dovecote was 
certainly improved. The yard was a wilderness 
of roses. The windows were open, and rare and 
beautiful exotics in flower-pots sat upon the sills; 
they filled the air with their fragrance. Mrs. 
Armstrong looked around with surprise, and 
Louise with delight, as they alighted from their 
saddles, and passed through the little wicket up 
the walk. 

The inside of the cot was as mmch improved 
as the exterior. Pale pink gingham curtains at 
the windows shed a delicate rose-colored light 
through the room. Zoe’s own carpet, fresh as 
ever, was upon the floor. A few choice pictures, 
all of cheerful or of loving subjects, were on the 
wall. A small mahogany bookcase filled with 
books, and surmounted by a little plaster cast 
statuette, stood between the rose-curtained flow- 
er-filled windows. More than all—the idol of the 
little housewife—a nice mahogany workstand, 
with two folding leaves and two drawers, and 
surmounted by a workbox, completely furnished, 
stood near the corner of the hearth. Zoe, neatly 
dressed in white muslin, sat at this workstand in 
a little rocking-chair without arms, her feet rest- 
ing upon a little embroidered footstool. On her 
lap lay a piece of work, in which she seemed to 
take great delight. It was an infants slip she 
was embroidering. Zoe was humming a lullaby 
tune to some imaginary baby, and looking the 
picture of content. 

Did you expect that Zoe was heart-broken ? 
Zoe was too much of a child and a housewife to 
break her heart for what had happened to her, 
after her first fit of crying. There was not a 
single capillary vein of tragedy in all Zoe’s 
happy organization. She perfectly understood 
that the coffee-pot must boil through all sorts of 
troubles. Governments might be subverted, but 
supper must be got. Kings might be decapitated, 
but clothes must be cut,and so Zoe unconsciously 
sung the imaginary baby to sleep, while she 
wrought mimic heartsease and rosebuds in the 
border of the canrbric slip. 

On the opposite side of the work-table, in a 
large easy chair, sat the old schoolmaster. He 
had grown fat, and was clothed in a cool, loose 
white linen jacket and trowsers, and his face 
wore an air of celestial calmness. He was play- 
ing with two beautiful, frolicksome tortoise-shell 
kittens, that continually leaped about him, cr, 
climbing upon his shoulders, licking his hands, 
or nestling in his bosom. It was plain that the 
old man had reached his second childhood, and 
that it was as innocent and as happy as his first. 
There was not a single care, or fear, or doubt, 
on that divinely serene countenance—divinely 
serene, except when changed by a laugh, as glad 
as ever rang from his boyhood’s lips. Such a 
laugh had just rung out. The tortoise-shell kit- 
tens had made a simultaneous spring to reach 
his back, and, tumbling over each other, had 
rolled upon the floor, and the old man had just 
laughed aloud—when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Armstrong and Louise appeared. 

Zoe laid down her little slip upon the stand, 

and came forward, curtesying, and settitig chairs. 
Mrs. Armstrong, with a condescending nod to the 
schoolmaster, seated herself. But Louise turned 
and tenderly embraced Zoe, while she said, with 
a gentle smile— 
“Why, Zoe, have you not been to Mont Crys- 
tal of late? Didn’t you know, Zoo, that nothing 
that could happen to you, without.your own fault, 
could make any change in my feelings towards 
you? Oh! Zoe!” she said, sinking her voice to 
a low whisper, ‘don’t you know that I would 
have hastened to you as soon as ever I got home— 
if I had been permuted 2” 

“I know you would have done so, Mrs. Stuart- 
Gordon,” said Zoe, pressing her hand. 

“ Why don’t you call me Louise ?” 

“ Circumstances have so changed with me, 
young lady, that [ must remember my own posi- 
tion, lest others should be obliged to remind me 
of it,” said Zoe, with something of gentle dignity 
in her manner. Then, still holding the hand of 
Louise, with the other hand she gracefully indi- 
cated the chair, and seated her in it. 

Mrs. Armstrong was endeavoring to converse 
with the old schoolmaster, Louise and Zoe were 
seated at the work-table. 

“T am so glad to see you looking so happy and 
well, dear Zoe.” 

“ Why should | not be? What is changed, ex- 
cept in name? Oh! I cried at first, though! 
Oh! I cried my eyes out, nearly! I thought I 
should be cast out! I thought that all my friends, 
whom I loved so dearly, would abandon me. But 
ah! ic has been so different! My friends have 
changed indeed—but to greater kindness! Ger- 
trude—Miss Lion, I should say—who used to 
treat me very capriciously, sometimes. petting, 
sometimes abusing me—Miss Lion treats me with 
the affection of a sister; and Brighty—I mean 
Mrs. General Stuart-Gordon—oh ! she has been 
an angel to me and to my adopted father, there. 
Look around upon this room, madam! all this 
cheerful beauty is her work—her bounty—al- 
though she conceals it all under the veil of a libe- 
ral pay for the sewing I do for her. Ah! surely 
rapa prosperity blessed a worthier one than that 


Louise was turning over and examining the 
baby-slip with curiosity and interest. 

“Do you sew for any other family except that 
of the Isle, Zoe?” 

“No; Mrs. Stuart-Gordon gives me as much 
sewing as I can possibly do, and pays me most 
liberally. Then she also gives mea great deal, 
and with her true native delicacy, gives me only 
the work of her own hands, or the produce of her 
own garden or conservatory. Look at those 
a on the walls; they were painted by her. 

his little ottoman I use when sewing was worked 
by her. Look at those tea roses and heliotropes 
in the pretty porcelain flower-pots in the win- 
dow—they. were sent from her conservatory. And 
the variety of roses in the yard were all sent 
from her garden of roses at the back of the Island 
breakfast-room.” 

“Dear Brighty! she is au angel; but, indeed, 
dear Zoe, my will to serve you was as good as 
hers.” 

“ I know it, my dear young lady.” 

Louise was still turning over the little slip— 
measuring the little waist—ranning her fingers 
into the little sleeves. Zoe now observed her 
occupation, and forgetting her purposed reserve, 
and smiling, and blushing, she bent her head to 
the ear of Louise, and whispered, with a girlish 
confidence— 

“Do you know, Louise, that notwithstanding 
all that has happened to me, I only need one 
thing to make me completely happy.” 

“ And what-is that, Zoe?” 

“A baby! Oh! I do want to find a baby so 
bad! Ever since [ left off my doll, I have 
thought, if I only had a live baby to dress and 
nurse, I should be the happiest of mortals.” 

* © Then suppose you should go out as a nurse,” 
said Louise, half jeatingly. 

“ No, that would never suit me, never! L have 
been mistress of my own house ever since I was 
nine years old, and I could not live in anybody 


\ else’s,” said the little housekeeper, with gentle 


pride. “No, Louise, I would like to find a baby 
under or on the door-step, some fine day— 
some dear little lost baby, that I could take care 
of; dear me, how | ald love it! They say 


that every human being’s eyes and hopes are fixed 


‘| on*some “ far-off, unattained,” and unattainable 
ty Sy 
in bea care 


1M are fixed on a baby ’ 

ving I will some day pick up one of 
e ones, and raise it for my own, 
e mother, and then I shall not 
aman old maid! But I say, 
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“N—no—that is for Brighty—I mean Mrs. 
Stuart-Gordon !” 

“Ha! what?” 

“Certainly; here’—continued Zoe, drawing 
out a large work-basket from under the table— 
“look at all the sweet pretty little things !” 

The two girls were soon quite absorbed in ex- 
amining tiny caps, bibs, slips, &c. While thus 
engaged, Louise stooped, and whispered in the ear 
of Zoe this question— 

“Flow is your father, Zoe? He looks better 
and happier than I ever saw him; happier, in 
deed, than any one I see anywhere; yet there is 
something strange about him—what is it?” 

“ Listen, Louise! I will tell you all about it. 
He has passed an innocent and a beneficent life ; 
oh! has he not ?” 

“Indeed he has! from all that we have heard 
of him, and from all that we ha¥e observed our- 
selves,” 

“Yet a life fall of toil and privation.” 

Yeg.” 

“His life has been like a cloudy day, that ends 
in a clearing up at set of sun—a sunset glorious as 
the gates of Heaven. When the revelation of 
my true position was suddedly made to him, the 
shock, together with his apprehension of the most 
terrible results, shook his mind and body nearly 
to dissolution. For months he was metamor- 
phosed—unrecognisable—md almost. When we 
got to the Lair, Brutus, by pledging himself to 
avert the worst consequences that might fall upon 
my head, tranquillized him; but he did not re- 
cover his normal state of mind; he fell into a 
sort of abstraction, that lasted all the time of our 
stay at the Lair. After our return to this cot- 
tage, he began to rouse up from this dull abstrac- 
tion, and awake, not to what he ever had been 
since [ knew him, but to a sort of gladness and 
boyishness. And he has grown fat and fair, and 
there he is—the happy child-angel that you see 
him. It is profane to call this beautiful emanci- 
pation of this guileless spirit dotage—it is ‘sec- 
ond childhood’ indeed ! —a state very near beati- 
fication! Oh! Louise, nothing has ever revealed 
Heaven to me with so much power as this old 
man’s so-called ‘dotage’” ‘The dotage of a life 
innocent as his has beean—what is it but the bliss- 
ful trance of a spirit standing on the confines of 
both worlds—communing with both, bearing from 
the one a glory that enlightens the other! He 
seems to me always an angel orachild. Listen, 
Louise! While wesit here together—I with my 
needle, he with his pets—sometimes he lets them 
run off, and closes his eyes, and sinks into a sort 
of happy abstraction, a beautiful calm diffuses 
itself over his countenance, which anon grows 
brighter and brighter, until it seems to radiate 
light and beauty, as an angel’s; and I pause from 
my work, and gaze with awe, until my faith in 
heaven reaches certainty. And presently he will 
awake from that abstraction, and begin to look 
around, and chat with me, and play with his pets, 
and laugh as gleefully as a child at the merest 
trifle. Yet there is no folly, no imbecility, not 
the least, in all this—it is always the innocent 
joy of the child, or the inspiration of the angel.” 

Mrs. Armstrong, while apparently occupied 
with the old man, had lost no part of this con- 
versation ; and her brow had grown very dark at 
those parts that had concerned Britannia. The 
old man now arose, and approached the girls, and 
looked wistfully into the face of Louise; then he 
stretched forth his hand, and laying it on her 
head, blessed her. Then he stooped, and said 
confidentiaily to Zoe, pointing to Mrs. Armstrong, 

“ Don’t let her come and sit by me again, Zoe. 
She has made me feel cold all over, and made my 
eyes dim. And this little child, Zoe,” he said, 
laying his hand on the head of Louise, “this 
poor little chilled blue-pale child, she must not 
stay near her, or she will be frost-bitten, as the 
flowers are, and die as the flowers do.” 

“ What does he say about his flowers?” asked 
Mrs. Armstrong, now approaching the table. 

“Fle says they will be frost-bitten if exposed to 
the cold,” answered Zoe. 

The old man shrunk gently away at the lady’s 
approach, passed around the table, holding by it, 
and tottered back to his seat. 

“ Have you engaged this girl to make up your 
autumn dresses, Louise ?” 

“No, mamma; Zoe has as much work asshe can 
do,” replied Louise. 

“Then we need not delay our return,” said 
Mrs. Armstrong. 

Louise arose to take leave of Zoe, and found 
an opportunity of saying to her— 

“] have no room, not a nook or corner, at Mont 
Grystal, for my private use, Zoe—I share my 
mother’s apartments ; butif I ever should get back 
to the [sle of Rays, a spare room there shall al- 
ways be at your service, Zoe; and in the mean 
time, dear Zoe, [ shall be very happy to see you 
at Mont Crystal, if you can take any pleasure in 
seeing me always in the company of others !” 

They then took leave of the schoolmaster and 
left the cottage. 

Remounting their horses, and followed by their 
attendant, Mrs. Armstrong and Louise entered 
the bridle path leading through the glen and up 
the hill. 

This path was very narrow, with a high, thick 
woods on both sides. They rode in single file— 
Mrs. Armstrong first, Louise next, and their ser- 
vant behind. They had nearly reached the top 
of the hill, when a lady and gentleman, on horse- 
back, appeared suddenly in sight, riding down 
the path, meeting them. 

It was Britannia, in high beauty, attired in an 
elegant dark-blue velvet riding habit and cap, 
with a floating white plume, and mounted ona jet 
black horse. She was followed by Louis Stuart- 
Gordon, looking pale and haggard, in his usual 
dress of simple black, and mounted on his dark- 
bay horse. 

There was no avoiding the meeting now. Mrs. 
Armstrong and her party paused and drew aside 
for the new-comers to pass. 

Mrs. Armstrong drew up her majestic figure to 
its loftiest height, gathered her dark brows into 
an awful frown, and looked sternly and straight 
ahead. : 

Louise grew deadly pale, dropped her head 
upon her bosom and her eyes upon the ground. 

Britannia passed first. She threw a glance of 
indignation at the haughty countenance of Mrs. 
Armstrong, and turned a look full of pitying af- 
fection upon the pale face of Louise. 

Louis came next. Lifting his cap from his 
head, and bowing low as his saddle, he held it 
thus until he had passed them. They rode down 
the hill. 

With a frowning brow and curling lip, Mrs. 
Armstrong whipped up her horse, just as the ser- 
vant sprang past her and caught Louise, who was 
falling from her saddle! 

“Take her before you on the horse! Take her 
before you on the horse! Fly with her to Mont 
Crystal! Quick! quick! quick!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Armstrong, who by a rapid glance had per- 
ceived that Louis, looking back, had seen Louise 
swoon, and was now spurring his horse rapidly up 
the hill toward them. 

pe man raised the fainting girl, and fled with 
her towards Mont Crystal. 

Louis Stuart-Gordon overtook Mrs. Arm- 
strong, who, keeping in the middle of the path, 
would not suffer him to her. 

He addressed her with respectfal courtesy, re- 
questing her to give way, that he might ride on 
and see Louise. 

Mrs. Armstrong sat straight up in her saddle, 
looked straight on before her, and rode leisurely, 
without replying. 

He spoke to her again earnestly, and inquired 
after the health of his wife. 

Mrs. Armstrong did not answer. 

He argued with her, entreated her. 

Mrs. Armstrong persevered in a stern silence, 
until they had reached the gates of Mont Crys 
tal, when, turning to him, she said— 

“Sir! my daughter is in fine health and 
spirits! You need give yourself no impertinent 
uneasiness about her |” 

She passed the gates. They clanged to behind 
her, leaving Louis, reining up his horse without. 

“ And Louise is dying !—slowly dying! I know 
it!” he exclaimed, as he galloped madly back to 
the Isle of Rays. 


The waiter who went to summon Louis to 
breakfast the next morning found him in high 
delirium. 

The grief, suspense, anxiety of the last two 
months, acting upon a singularly delicate and 
susceptible organization, had now brought a 
crisis, and Louis Stuart-Gordon was raving in a 
brain fever. 

[To Be coNTINTED.] 


Newsrapers.—The number of newspapers 
regularly published in Great Britain the last year 
was only 603. Of these, 160 were in London, 
239 in the English provinces, 171 in Ireland, and 
94 in Scotland. The duty on advertisements 
paid the Government was as follows: 
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We have about as many newspapers on our 

exchange list as are published in the United 
Kingdom. In the United States there must be 
four times as many newspapers as in Great Brit- 
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fokes as ushuall, teches reding and writing, and 
other langwatches, and has sistants if required to 
teach horitory, sowing, the mathewmatics, and 
other fashionable diversions.” 


apaiiliiicn 
For the National Era, 


THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE — No, 8. 

We have seen that the war system prevents the 
accumulation of preperty to an extent which those 
who have not looked deeply into the subject little 
suspect. We have seen that its very genius is to 
take unequally and to give unequally, and thus to 
promote an enormously unjust distribution of 
wealth. Its tendency always is to prostrate the 
masses, and to raise up a heartless aristocracy to 
trample on them. It crushes the many by inflict- 
ing on them nine-tenths of its exactions. It renders 
the few imperious, by lavishing upon them nine- 
tenths of its disbursements. It lives by injustice. 
But for the most palpable injustice, both in taking 
and giving, it would die for want of advocates, and 
nations would be left to settle their disputes in as 
rational a mode, as confederate States, counties, 
towns, corporations, and individuals, now settle 
theirs, by an appeal to a suitable tribunal. There 
exists not on God’s earth so hateful an aristocracy, 
nor so degraded a commonalty, as in a regular 
army. There is exhibited an inequality, compared 
with which, despots might shrug their shoulders 
and call themselves republicans. To say nothing 
of the absolute powers conceded on the one hand, 
and the abject submission required on the other, if 
anything like a fair pay-roll between the officers 
and men were adopted, either the upper crust or 
the under, or both, would very soon be wanting. 
The whole system thrives by injustice and oppres- 
sion. It would not be kept going without these. 
If the agents, pursers, and officers, were paid only 
in fair proportion with the men, that stale lie in 
favor of eternally preparing for war would cease 
to be reiterated through the earth, and nations 
would soon learn that they can as well abstain 
from fighting each other with 5,000 men, as with 
50,000, and better still without any. On the other 
hand, if the expenses of war preparations were 
levied by anything like a fair mode of taxation, 
every nation under heaven would find it convenient 
to keep so small an army and navy as not much to 
alarm its neighbors. About 1,000,000 men are now 
kept under arms in Russia. If the expense was to 
be drawn in fair proportion from the Emperor and 
his grandees, we should soon see the Northern 
bear drawing in his paws, and demeaning himself 
as meekly as if he meant to save his fur without 
fighting, and to let other live stock enjoy its fur 
and feathers without being compelled to blow out 
his brains. Austria now sustains 700,000 men in 
arms, but if her dignitaries of Church and State 
had to pay their fair proportion of the eosts, they 
would certainly see “new light.” France supports 
500,000 men in a high state of preparation for war. 
If the men who hold the wealth of France were 
taxed in just proportion, she would doubtless think 
it cheaper to be a little more polite to Roman re- 
publicans, and Algerines, and the Sandwich Island- 
ers. Nor would England lavish 100,000,000 an- 
nually on her army and navy, if the ruling classes, 
instead of clutching it in the disbursement, had to 
pay their proportion of it, and then see it as hope- 
lessly beyond their reach as it is beyond that of 
the toiling millions who earn it. Ifthe 20,000,000 
expended annually on our army and navy were 
raised by a fair assessment on the property of the 
country, many a rich man, who now pays no more 
than his poor neighbor, would groan terribly un- 
der a pressure of three, five, or eight hundred a 
year ; the tables of Congress would groan under 
the weight of petitions for relief; and we should 
soon be taught that in this country at least there 
is no sort of need of our being eternally hammer- 
ing out preparations for war, as we are now doing, 
to the tune of fifty-four thousand dollars a day. 

Paciricus. 
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AP FAIRS IN MICHIGAN. 


Aprian, Lenawee Co., Micu., May 8, 1850. 
To the Editar of the National Era: 

Sir: Below I give you a plain statement of 
facts, from which you will perceive, that notwith- 
standing our Legislature has seen fit to rescind 
the instructions to Gen. Cass to vote for the Pro- 
viso, the people, at least in this part of the State, 
are far from agreeing with the Legislature in the 
wisdom of their course. 

You are doubtless aware that this county is 
Democratic, and has invariably given Democratic 
majorities of from 75 to 500 ever since 1840. 
Last fall, in the hope of electing their ticket, the 
Whigs (having already adopted the Free Soil 
candidate for Governor) placed two Free-Soilers 
upon their Representative ticket, and made a 
strenuous effort to elect it. The Democrats, 
however, who had always professed Free Soil 
principles here, had guarded against any such 
contingency by passing the following resolutions 
in their Convention ; 


Resolutions of the Lenawee County Democratic Con- 
vention, September 13, 1849. 

“ Resolved, That we are now, as ever, warmly 
attached to the principles and issues of the Demo- 
cratic party, under which our country has at- 
tained to a degree of prosperity unparalleled in 
the history of nations, and we will suffer no feel- 
ings of a mere local character to compromise our 
hostility to ancient Federalism, whether in the 
garb of modern Whiggery, or Taylorism. 

“ Resolved, That, in common with all the free 
States of the Union, we are opposed to the insti- 
tution of Slavery, believing it to be adverse to 
the great principles of human freedom, while we 
are willing to yield to the Southern States all 
their constitutional rights, and are opposed to 
any interference by Congress with the institu- 
tion of Slavery in the Southern States, where it 
now exists. 

“* Resolved, That we approve of the principles 
of the Jeffersonian Ordinance, proposed in 1784, 
and adopted in 1787, and believe that the unex- 
ampled prosperity of the Northwest is mainly 
Owing to the beneficial influences of its principles. 

“ Resolved, ‘That the act passed by Congress to 
organize the Territory of Oregon, in which is a 
clause to prohibit Slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude except for crime in that Territory, acknowl- 
edged the power of Congress over the subject of 
Slavery in the Territories of the United States. 

“ Resolved, That we are in favor of the exer- 
cise by the General Government of all their con- 
stitutional powers to prohibit the introduction of 
Slavery into the Territories of the United States, 
and to prevent its extension into those Territo- 
ries. 

“ Resolved, That the existence of Slavery antl 
the Slave Trade at the seat of our National Gov- 
ernment, is an evil of serious magnitude, which 
greatly impairs the prosperity and happiness of 
the District, and casts reproach upon the free in- 
stitutions established among us—that we are in 
favor of the passage of a law that shall put an 
end to the Slave Trade in the District of Colum- 
bia, without delay; and to ascertain the views of 
the people of the District upon the question of 
the total abolition of Slavery therein.” 

The result of the passage of these resolutions 
was that the Democrats gave their State ticket a 
respectable majority, and elected their whole 
county ticket except one candidate, who was de- 
feated on local grounds. 

But a change soon came over a portion of the 
wire-pullers here. The peculiar friends of Gen. 
Cass, who thought it necessary under all circum- 
stances to twine and twist as often and as rapidly 
as he did, deemed it all important that the Gene- 
ral should appear to be sustained by the people 
at home. Our four Democratic Representatives 
went to the Capital, and in the course of the win- 
ter two of them suffered such severe mental tor- 
ment from their great fears of the digsolation of 
the Union, that one of them was compelled to 
vote for rescinding the Cass instructions, and the 
other, to abandon his seat and go home while the 
rescinding was done. ; 

Upon the heels of this act,a Convention was 
called in this county to nominate delegates to a 
State Convention to revise the Constitytion. 
The Calhounites were as busy as bees for weeks 
before the session, in endeavoring to guard against 
the introduction of any but those of the Cass or 
changeable stripe among its members, and they 
80 far succeeded as to secure the passage of the 
following resolutions by it, to all of which I call 
your attention ; 


Resolutions of the Lenawee County Democratic Con- 
vention, April 18, 1850. 

“ Resolved, That the efforts of our distinguished 
Senator, Gen. Lewis Cass, at the present session 
of Congress, to preserve the integrity and har- 
mony of our glorious Union, guided by a wisdom 
and judgment and enforced by an eloquence rare- 
ly equalled, deserve the warmest thanks and ac- 
knowledgments of every Democrat and friend to 
his country, and are peculiarly gratifying to the 
Democracy, who were the first to present his 
name as a candidate for the Presidency in 1843, 
in this State. ss 

“ Resolved, That those Democrats in our Legis- 
lature who voted to tender their thanks to our 
Senators and ives in Congress for 
their efforts in behalf of the pee to relieve 
Gen. Cass from the necessity of resigning, at 
present, when his continued exertions might be 
most required to promote the Nation’s best inter- 
eats, deserve our warmest approbation, and shall 
ere our eee sup Stati 

Resolved, our , no Democrat 
in the Union 80: deserves to be presented as 
somptige-s0'@a, tarvte Duss, Who hee’ proved 
campaign as Gen. L 
Hime equal to every emergency, whether of 
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Report says that these resolutions were sent off 


post haste to Gen. Cass, and that he was abun- 
dantly congratulated on the “great change” 
which had “been going on” here, and assured 
that the people would ratify these resolutions by 
a large majority. As I cannot learn that the re- 
sult of the expected ratification has yet been sent 
to him, I send it to you, in hopes that it may 
meet the eye of some who will inform him. 


Average majorities on State Ticket. 


D. 
91 


Towns. 
Adrian - 
Blissfield - 
Cambridge 
Dover - 
Fairfield 
Franklin 
Hudson 
Madison 
Macon 
Medina 
Ogden 
Palmyra 
Raisin 
Rome 
Rollin - 
Ridgeway 
Riga e 
Seneca - 
Tecumseh 
Woodstock 


625 
108 
129 517 

The vote this spring may be varied slightly by 
the official canvass, but the above is substantially 
correct. Neither last fall nor this spring was 
there more than two tickets in the field. 

This result was occasioned by no fortuitous 
circumstance—it was a simple test of the opin- 
ions of the voters of this county on these last res- 
olutions. I hope it will satisfy people at a dis- 
tance whose course is most approved here—that 
- ns or that of Messrs. Felch, Bingham, and 

uel. 

The truth is, the rescinding resolutions of last 
winter were never approved by the people, and 
they were passed by the House of Representa- 
tives in the absence of twenty members, and by 
anything but fair, open, and manly means. They 
have not changed the sentiment of the people of 
this State, and if the question were to be submit- 
ted to the voters of Michigan to-morrow, whether 
any such great Southern gull-trap as the Omni- 
bus Committee should be created, it would re- 
ceive such an indignant condemnation as would 
satisfy all Northern Representatives that the 
people believed it always better to deal openly 
and frankly and honestly with all proposed meas- 
ures, than to create great committees for secret 
log rolling. 

Yours, truly, P. M. 
Dayton, O., May 10, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The following commnnication was sent to the 
editor of the Catholic Telegraph for publication, 
but he declines, fearful that the agitation of the 
Slavery Question will dono good. I would like 
to have it published in the Eva, if you can find 
space. 


To the Editor of the Catholic Telegraph : 


Rev. anp Dear Sir: In your brief editorial of 
the 13th instant, (April,) introductory to the letter 
from the Faculty of the University of Notre Dame 
du Lac, addressed to the honorable Henry Clay, 
you say that “it may be regarded as a strong in- 
dication that the Catholic population of the United 
States are in favor of compromising, on principles 
honorable and just to all sections of the Union, the 
present unhappy sectional controversy which dis- 
tracts the country.” 

As one of that “ Catholic population,” sincerely 
and warmly devoted to our pure and holy religion, 
which has been so much evil spoken of in this 
country, I beg to enter my earnest and solemn 
disclaimer to the sentiment conveyed in the above 
extract, and to express my firm belief that our 
Catholic brethren are in truth so friendly to civil 
liberty, that they are opposed to all compromises 
with slavery. Can there be such a thing as com- 
promise, on honorable and just principles, with 
crime?—and such slavery has always been re- 
garded by the church. As is well known, it has 
been again and again formally condemned by the 
Head of the Church—by Pope Pius II, as long ago 
as 1462, and subsequently by Paul II1; by Urban 
VIII, by Benedict XIV, by Pius VII, and still 
more recently, so late as in Deceinber, 1839, by 
Pope Gregory XVI, who “admonishes, by his 
apostolic authority, all Christians, of whatever 
condition, that none henceforth dare to subject to 
slavery negroes or other classes of men, or be ac- 
cessory to others in so doing.” He furthermore 
denounces as an “ inkuman traffic that by which 
negroes are reduced to slavery, as if they were 
not men, but automata or chattels, and sold in de- 


fiance of all the laws of justice and humanity.’ What, 


I would ask, is “the present unhappy sectional 
controversy” about, and what is meant by “ com- 
promise” inthe case? We have recently acquired 
from Mexico an immense territory now free; no 
slavery exists there. Now, all that the friends 
of freedom ask is, simply that this territory should 
be kept free, unpolluted by slavery. The slave- 
holders, on the other hand, claim that they have 
the right to introduce slavery into any and every 
territory owned by the United States, and threat- 
en all manner of violence, even the dissolution of 
the Union, if they are prohibited from exercising 
this right, as they call it, of extending this blight- 
ing curse. That is the unhappy sectional contro- 
versy. Then comes the cry of “compromise ;” 
which means, that slavery shall be allowed to di- 
vide that territory with freedom; to occupy a 
portion of it under the positive sanction, or, at 
least, silent connivance of the General Govern- 
ment. I should be sorry, indeed, to helieve that 
the Catholic population of the United States was 
so recreant to the cause of civil liberty as to be in 
fayor of any such thing; it certainly is not the 
case here. We cannot compromise with crime—of 
course not with slavery, which we abhor as deeply 
ag ever did the “ Liberator ” of Ireland, with whom 
we would denounce it as “ the most heinous crime 
that ever stained humanity.” There is but one 
way of settling the slave question, and that is, by 
doing right. Let all extension of slavery be pro- 
hibited, and all connection of the Federal Goy- 
ernment with the institution be dissolved, leaving 
it to the States in which it exists to manage there 
for themselves, and the unhappy controversy will 

be settled, and peacefully settled, too. 
Believe me, reverend sir, to be very respectfully 
James Ketty. 


CAL IA Passenger Office, removed from 11 Park 
Row, New York, is permanently established at 179 
Broadway, up stairs, for the accommodation of all persons 
preparing to go to the golden land. 

Through tickets in first class steamers, via of Isthmus, 
cabin $409, steerage $200, should be secured four to six 
weeks in advance. 

All necessary California outfits of the first class, and at 
the lowest prices, including quicksilver gold separators, Cal- 
pares | blankets—red, blue, green, and brown; California 

ats, &e. 

Information always furnished free. Addres¢ 

April 18—3mi ARNOLD BUFFUM. 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e forthe National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at 1 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
oe S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) ig also agent for the National Hwa. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE FREE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN. 


HE first number of a weekly Religions Newspaper, 

bearing the above title, will be issued in the town of 
Mercer, Pennsylvania, on the first Wednesday of Julv, 
1850, under the editorial charge of Rey. JOSEPH GOR- 
DON, assisted by Rev. JOHN RANKIN, Corresponding 
iditor. 

This paper is established as the organ of the Free Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States. One of its promi 
nent objects, therefore, will be to explain and defend the 
position of this Church on those points which distinguish 
it from other branches of the Presbyterian family. The 
Free Church having withdrawn Christian fellowship from 
those guilty of the practice or advocacy of slaveholding, 
and requiring its yoting members to honor the Divine in- 
stitution of Civil Government, by refusing to cast their 
ba!lot for men whose character is condemned in the Bible, 
the paper will vindicate the action of the Church on these 
points. Avoiding everything merely local and partisan in 
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J. A, DUGDALE’s 
PATENT MOTH-PROOF BEE HIVE. 


RSONS deriring to purchase territory for a patent that 
will yield them heavy profits,and that commands the 
commendation of practical men, are invited to examine this 
new and novel invention. It isso constructed that honey 
may be taken without destroying the bees; the old comb 
removed at pleasure; the bees allowed to hang out in clue- 
ters at night, while they are thoroughly ventilated, and at 
the same time protected from the depredations of the moth. 
They may be divided, instead of swarming. It is opened 
and closed in a manner curious and novel. Its cost is tri- 
fling—any mechanic may construct it. It received the first 
remium at the late great Agricultural Fair at Syracuse, 
ew York. The committee say “ they find it a very simple, 
ingenious, and commodious hive, embracing in their judg- 
ment in great perfection the desirable requisites in a hive.”’ 
They regard it as the best hive extant. Governor Ford of 
Ohio, says, “ It is the most perfect of anything of the kind I 
have eyer seen” Agricultural societies in different sections 
of the country have furnished flatt-ring testimonials in ite 
favor. A large number of culturists have commenced using 
it, and given it the strongest recommendation, as being all 
it claims to be—among them, Hon J KR. Giddings. Profes- 
sor Kirtland, and Dr. Samuel Sprerker, of Ohio; Dr. William 
B. Fahnestock, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Dr. Bailey, ed- 
itor oi the Era, Washington; Thomas McClintock, of Wa- 
terloo, New York; and D. Sprerker, of Wytheville, Vir- 
inia. 
. Ths Governor of Pennsylvania, and Senators Corwin of 
Ohio and Henry Clay of Kentucky have given the inventor 
the following testimonials of approval: 
Harrisburg, April 30, 1850 

Dear Sir: I have examined with great pleasure your 
improved moth-preventing bee hive. So far as my know- 
ledge extends of bees, their houses and diseases, &c., | am 
free to recommend the hive you have invented, as a most 
valuable, excellent, and simple contrivance. 

Yours, most truly, WILLIAM F. JOHNSTON, 

Mr. J. A. DuGDALE. 

Washington City, May 14, 1850. 

I have examined the invention above spoken of by Goy- 
ernor Johnston, and concur fully in the opinion that it is by 
Jar the most perFrect work for the end proposed which has 
yet been made known. THOMAS CORWIN. 

Washington, May 14, 1850 

I concur with the gentlemen within in their testimony in 
behalf of the utility of Mr. Dugdale’s invention for the pro 
tection, security, and successful working of bees. 

H. CLAY. 


Horace Greeley, in the Tribure of March 23, says: “ This 
invention affords infallible security against the ravages of 
the moth, and combines all the other requisites of a com- 
plete, we had almost said perfect, hive.” 


Patent Agency Office, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1850. 

I have been for a series of years an agent for procuring 
patents for inventions. J do not hesitate to say that, in my 
judgment, no invention within my knowigdge more com- 
pletely meets the object intended than the bee hive patented 
to Mr. Dugdale. I have already ordered such a hive for my 
own use. J. BIGELOW. 


For individual, township, county, and State rights. apply 
to the inventor, who wiil send engravings of the hive, and a 
description how to construct and use it. 

JOStPH A. DUGDALE, 
Selma, Clark Co., Ohio. 

Letters will find me at Kennett Square, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, or at Waterloo, Seneca county, New York, 
until the Ist of 8th month (August.) ‘ 

OXF If letters are post paid, I will send engravings gra- 
tis. May 23—3to2m 


SEWARD'S LIFE OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


THE RIGHT OF PETITION! 


HE Life and Public Services of JOHN QUINCY 

ADAMS, Sixth President of the United States; with 

the Eulogy on his Death, delivered before the Legislature 

of New York. by William H. Seward; in one elegant 12mo 

volume of 404 pages, printed on the finest paper, bound in 

e128” gilt back, and an accurate Portrait, on steel. Price 
I. 


The following are a few of the unbiased recommendations 

of the Newspaper Prese of all parties : 
Philadelphia News. 

There is indeed so much to admire throughout the whole 
work, that were we to enter into anything like an elabora:e 
review, it would require more space than we can spare. * 
* * * The life and public services cf sucha manas Jobn 
Quincy Adams furnish the very material for such a pen as 
Governor Seward’s, and we find evidences of his own bril- 
liant intellect impressed upon almost every page and sen- 
tence. Preserving the connection of events with almost 
mathematical nicety, at the same time avoiding everything 
tedious and prolix. As awriter, it may be doubted whether 
Governor Seward has any superiors. * * * * 

Louisville Exuminer. 

We bave read this volume with great satisfaction, and 
hasten to express our thanks to the author, not merely for 
the pleasure afforded us, but for the services rendered hu- 
manity, * * * * 

Loweil Republican. 


* * * * We are glad to seea pretty full account of 
Mr, Adams’s anti slavery efforts in Congress have been 
given; for, great as his public services were during a long 
life, his greatest fame with the present and future genera 
tions will rest upon his efforts to break down the tyranny of 
the slave power. The great men who eulogized Mr. Adams 
in Congress and elsewhere, generally passed silent over this 
part of his life, as if it was something not very creditable to 
him, and to be talked about as little as possible. Mr. Sew- 
ard has taken a better view of the subject. We can recom- 
mend this biography as being a clear and concise history of 
Mr. Adams’s life. * * * * 

Boston Journal. 


It is a work well written, prepared evidently with care, 
conveys an exceilent idea of the life and services of that dis- 
tinguished patriot and statesman. It is well adapted for 
popular reading, and comes within the means of every citi- 
zen. * * * * And possessing, as it does, a fund of his- 
torical and biographical information of the most interesting 
description, it will be a desirable book for the library, anda 
welcome companion to any man who cherishes a respect for 
the memory of Adams. 

Massachusetts Eugle. 

* * * * We have read it, and are delighted with the 
good taste and discrimination with which facts and cotem- 
porary events are brought in to show forth the noble and 
manly stand ef-Jcdhn Quinéy Adams. .Next-to our national 
pride that we have such gréat aii good mento adorn the 
pages of our history, we should glory in having authors like 
William H. Seward to chronicle their lives and their deeds. 


AGENTS WANTED, *tesell the ahove popular work in 
nearly all parts of the United States, to whom @.liberal dis- 
count will be given. Twenty-five thongand copies have been 
sold in one year. Address, post paid, 

DERBY & MILLER, 

May 23—3t Publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 

*,* Copies sent by mail, on receipt of the price, to all 
parts of the United States. 


THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 
Under the care of Dr. C. Baclz, 


ONTINUES to be open for the reception of inva@ids. 
Many improvements have been added, for the comfort 
and accommodation of patients. This, together with the | 
success during six years of experience, enables Dr. Buels to 
give the assurance to the public that his establishment shall 
still continue to merit the patronage of those who may place 
themselves under his care. 

The location is retired and pleasant, a mile and a half east 
of Brownsville. The daily intercoumse between Pittsburgh 
and Brownsville, with boats, affords easy access from the 
South and West. 

Six towels, two cotton sheets, three comforts, and linen for 
bandages, are necessary to undergo the treatment. 

—s six dollars per week, payable weekly. 

eb. 21—4m 








BOSTON “ NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 


No. 3 Cornhill. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage ; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully eolicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 





SHAWLS ANP SILK GOODS. 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK, 
At No. 2, Milk street, Boston, 


S SURPASSINGLY RICH AND EXTENSIVE, 
and claims the early attention of all purchasers, at whole- 
sale or retail. 
This assortment comprises all kinds of 


SILKS FOR DRESSES, 
In black and fancy colors, superior qualities and styles, fresh 
and new, 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 
Of every known variety and quality, from the highest to the 
lowest cost. 


FRENCH SACKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 

And all articles that are worn as substitutes for shawis. Al- 
so, SILKS in the proper widths, for those who prefer to 
make these garments for themselves. 


ALL KINDS OF CANTON AND INDIA 


SHAWLS AND SILKS; 

In particular, an immense variety of CRAPE SHAWLS, 
embroidered, plain, and damask figured, in a full assort- 
ment of colors. te 
BLACK INDIA SATINS and SILKS, all qualities, 
CASHMERE SCARFS and MANTLES. 

BLACK SILKS and BLACK SILK SHAWLS. 
BAY STATE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS. 
CAMELEON SATINS and SATIN DE CHINES. 
FRENCH SATINS, ali colors. a 
BOMBASINES and ALPACCAS finest qualities. 
WIDE SILK VELVETS, for Mantillas and Shuvwls. 
In brief, we would say to purchasers of the above Goods, 
in any quantity, small or large, that we can and will supply 
their wants at the lowest possible prices, and with such 
qualities and styles of goods as cannot be found at other 
stores. JEWETT & PRESLOTT, 
March 14—3m No. 2. Milk street, Boston. 


@, W. SEATON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, will give prompt attention to all buriness 
intrusted to his care in this and the adjoining counties. 
Youngstown, Mahoning Co., O. May 9—ly 
- JOHN W. NORTH, 
byte and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. LL.—y 











LARD FOR OIL. 
see WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 


Jan. 20. 23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 





politics, it will remark freely on public men and me ) 
and urge the duty of Christian consistency in political as 
well as ecclesiastical relations. 

It is the glory of Christianity, that it is a remedy devised 
by Infinite wisdom and goodness for all the evils, moral, 
social, and political, that curse the world. But its value, 
like that of other remedies, depen4s upon its application to 
the disease. The times are propitious for the establish- 
ment of a religions journal that shall illustrate this senti 
ment, and thus fairly represent the religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as eternally hostile to everything that robs 
God of hie glory, or man of his rights. Sneb a religion, it 
is deemed, thus emancipated from all thraldom, would take 
the weapons from the hands of infidelity, and tbe suste- 
nance from its lips; for the infidelity of this day and coun 
try feeds and strengthens on the glaring inconsistency of 
the promesing Church with the morality of the New Testa- 
mnen' $ 

‘ While its theological sentiments will be in harmony with 
the standards of the Church, the Free Presbyterian will be 
no proselyting sectarian, incapable of Meg Cary to other 
departments of the reforming Church; but believing that 
the Church of God is one in real unity, and should be one in 
visible unity, it will co operate in every l effort to 
lower down denominational distinctions, and promote mu- 
tual love and confidence among all the real followers of 
Ch 

Per caentten will be paid to the current news and litera- 
ture of the day, and the conductors will aim to make the 

: Family, the Christian, and the Citi- 
zen. 

It will be 


‘in good’ style, on an extra imperial 
Php pee = men mn variably in advance. 
coma gator ys 

WIL F CLARK, Publisher, 


3 MISSION Sida” 7 


paper useful to the 


busi 
May 30. 








. GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchant,101 
W Bawly’s Wharf! Baltener Mae Deo. 23.—ly 








SPRINGDALE BOAR DING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HIS Institution is woe situated fm a healthy part 
of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west of Lees- 
burg, and two miles south of the stage road leading from 
Washington to Winchester. : 
The summer term will commence on the 18th of Fifth 
month, (May.) ‘The winter term will commence on the 15th 
of Eleventh month, (November.) } f 
The branches taught are—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
hy, History, Grammar, Composition. Book-keeping; 
Nat Philosophy, Ast y, Chemistry, Botany, a. 
bra, Rhetoric, hy French Language, Drawing, Painting, 
and Needlework. 
Lectures are ee on pegs Fulleeate 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing ¢ a - 
A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical) ha: 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The —_ = vd 
is strictly ntal; and every effort is mode ts - a 
the minds of the pupils a love od pean ta es x 
cellence as the proper stimulants to € 2 
The terms, for tnition, board, and washing, ee per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only ex charges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and ager $3 per 
quarter for French lessons: and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery farnished at the usual pri- 


By ticle Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 


uired. 
Jara sent to the 
the neler tee of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 


to Pureel’s Store. wuEL, M. JANNEY, Principal. 


Dec. 6. 
WHEFLAN & WOOD, 
LE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
Wr om of the BIG RED BOOT, No. Sh Lower 
Market, south side, 0 street, Cin- 








’ TO INVENTORS. 
HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
L obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries, and will prepare specifications and drawings, and tak 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. P 
From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
toa thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the tusiness of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to tive satisfactic 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision f 
their specifications, and in the promptness and abilit y 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them ‘ 
4 Persons residing at a distance may procure all necesaar , 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain : 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring th ; 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. e 
Models can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail 
For evidenceof theircompetence and integrity they would 


respectfully refer to all t ) hay 
post x vice any hose for whom they have trang. 


Letters must be postpaid. 
Office on F street,opposite the Patent Office. 
WATSON 
; E. 8S. RENWICK 
BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
_ __ west of Gilman's Drug Stove. 
HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
: city are respectfully informed that the Bubserit er has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up ine ‘ 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 
_ AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT. 
and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes single or in 
groups, which his long exp rience and great succes 
den him to say will be pronounced b 
equal to any specimens of the phon 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourtecr tn-hes 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerrey- 
types. ii 

Pictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a f cases. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. -S. BENNETT. — 


Jan. 3l—ly 
\ ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Altorney and Counsell: ¢ 
4 _at Law,Colambus,Ohbio. Office in Piatt’s new build. 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
susiness connected with the profeseion, of all kinds phi c- 
tnallv attended to Jan on 


June 7. 


8 ¢mbol 
y competent judges fully 
ographic art ever prod 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 


GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE. 
Sa os Establishment, having been completely refitted 
: this winter, is now ready tor the reception of visiter 
It is beautifully situated among the hills at the head of 
Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 
ample in quantity. , 

It is easy of access. Persons from New York, Boston 
Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railroad, and steam. 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURE, and fr m the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Binghamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Persons wishing to bring horses 
and carriages can have them kept in our stables, which a: 
new and commodious, and the guests in our Cure will receiyo 
every attention. JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO 

Glen Haven, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., April, 1850, 

April 25—3m 

BRATTLEBOROUGH WATER CURKE ESTAUL- 

LISHMENT., 

coo Establishment, having been put in complete order 
is now commencing its sixth season. It has abunday 

of the purest water, and ample accommodations tor i4U pa 

tients. It is accessible all the way by railroad from Albany 

New York, and Boston. A detailed report of upwards of 

300 cases treated there, during the year 1845, will be sent by 

mail, on application to William Rodde, 322 Broadway, New 
York. For further information. apply to the subscriber. 
RK. WESSELHOEFT, M ) 

Brattleborough, Vt., March, 1850. March 21—31 
EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & co,, 

Washington, D. C., 
] EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on ail solvent banks in the United States bonght 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS. 

In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New } 
Boston funda, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

COLLECTIONS 

Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 

favorable terms. 


ork, or 


EXCHANGE. 
Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
ice Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M 
Nov. 15—tf 
E. B, CROCKER, 
Bape: opr AT LAW, Solicitor in Chancery, &¢ 
South Bend, Indiana. Collections in northern Indiana 
and southwestern Michigan will receive prompt attention. 
April 1I8—6m 
MONEY! MONEY!!! MONEY!!! 
B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, Ohio, will 
e give particular attention to the collection, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentmdky, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long since marked as 
“Loss,” “Gone West,” and “ Not Collectable,” by mer- 
chants, newspaper publishers, manufacturere, and others. 
Five years’ experience has given him confidence: hence 
there will be no charge, but so ‘ar as collections are made, 
except postage. Cards, giving references, terms, and in- 
structions, will be sent in answer to post puid letters. 
Dee. 26, 
LARD OIL. 
| ped nea hee LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
wooliens, being manufactured without acids, oan always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 





THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer 


Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati. 0 





OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 
ti Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Diseoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsapurilla” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sal s circum 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore disea es, ani 
saved from death. proclaimed its excellence and wonderfu! 
healing power. This 
Grand and Unequalled Preparation 
is manufactnred on the largest scale, and is ealled for 
throughout the length and bread‘h of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, aml 
never changes, but for the bett+r ; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Dactor’s Sarsaparilia. ‘The Sarsapari!la root, it is 
well known to medical men, contains many medicinal prop- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce fer 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sareaparilla are so volatile, that they en 
tirely evaporate and are lort in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to thoge 
experienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile 
principles, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation. unéer 
heat, are the very essential medical properties of the rovt 
which give toit allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsapavilla 


is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsups 
rilla root are firat removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected; then every 
partic'e of medical virtue is secured ina pure and concen 
trated form; and thus it is rendered incapable of loring #ny 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this 
way, it is made the most powerful agent in the 
Cure of Innumerable Discases, 

Hence the reason why we hear commendativns on every 
side. in its favor, by men, women, and children. We tind it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia. ant 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Serofula, and Piles 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 


It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flashes 
over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs ard colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 


It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir- 
regularity of the merstrual periods, and the like ; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sya 
tem, it gives tune and strength to the whole body, and cures 
ail forms of 7 Bi 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great varicty of other disea- 
ses, a8 spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swoor- 
ing, epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
fs not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be sai,! of S. P. ‘Townsend's 

inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr,’s, 


because of one Grund Fact, that the one is Incapubleof De- 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 

while the other does ; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system ¢ What! put acid 
into a syetem already diseased with acid! What causes dys 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when fcod sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces !—flatuler ce, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrhea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What is serof- 
nla bet an acid humor in the body ? What prodnces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, scald head, salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swelling, fever-rores, and all uleer 
ations internal andexternal? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours and thus spoils all the 
finids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour, acid fluid, whieh irsinuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues Upon which it acts? Soof nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations,and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. , ee. 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “Compound” of S. P- 

Townsend! 


and yet be wonld fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsuparilla is an Imitatior 
of his inferior preparation !! p 

Heaven forbid that we should deal jn an article which 
would bear the moet distant resemblance to S. P. ‘Townsend's 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Dr. auch 
a mountain load of complaints and criminatiors from Agents 
who Lave sold, hd purchasers who have used 8. P. Town- 
send’s Fermenting Compound. . 

We wish it unders , beeanse it is the absolute t uth, 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend 6 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar ; 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one s1n- 
gle thing in common. 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, Sen a8 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of me tes ree 
disease than any other common, unscientific. — ad rv 
man—what guarantee can the public have that t “yf res 4 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing a : v , 
tues of the articles used in preparirg it, and which are = 
pable of changes which might render them the agents © 


disease, instead of health ? 
i arres the unfortunate, to pour balm 
ys hemor nr kindle hope in the despairing 
‘and bloom and vigor into the crush- 
banish infirmity—that OLD DK. 
opportu- 


and never was, is no 


“ACOR TOWNSEND has sought and found the 
nity and means to bring his 

Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, ; 
within the reach, and to the knowledge, of all who need ) 
that they may Jearn and know, by jeyful expe : ence, 

Transcendent Power to Heal! 
lea Hts Callan ony” 'D. & W. H. Gilman 

Bi M. De 
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